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A WORD ABOUT THE 

Rama Tirtha Putblicatlon League. 

i 

The Rama Tirtha Publication League was started in 
the end of year 1919 by lovers and admirers of Swami 
Rama Tirtha in his Sacred memory. Its aims and objects 
are to publish in different languages particularly tha 
writings, lectures and life of Swaipi Rama Tirtha and 
generally suoli other works, as are allied to his teaohinga 
in decent style and handsome get up, preserving the purity 
and originality of the subjects and sell them at the least 
possible price. 

It consists of patrons (who subscribe Rs. 1,000 each), 
members (who subscribe Rs. 200 each) and associate's (wha 
subscribe Rs. 25 each) to the League; and these donors are 
entitled to receive the publications of the League to the 
value of 5 per cent, per annum for life, on the amount of 
their respective donations, free of charge, a part or whole 
of which they can also transfer to the charity section of 
the League. 

* The books that it has so far published in Jifferent 

ij 

languages during the decade are :— 

IN ENGLISH 

(1) Complete Works of Swami Kama, in 8 volumes. 

(2) Heart of Kama. 

(8) Poems of Rama. 

(4) Life sketch of Rama with an essay on Ilathematios. 

(5) Note-Books. 

(6) Life 8c Legacy of Swami Rama. 

(7) Parables of,Rama. 

* (8) Story of Swami Rama. 



^ IN HINDI. 

^1) Sri Kama Tir%ha Granthawali in 28jparts, containing all 
the writings and teachings o{ Swami^Bams. 

(2} Kama Varsha, complete (Songs and Poems). 

(3) Lectures and writings af Kama .(reviibed and enlarged 

edition of first 18 Parts of Granthawali) into 6 
volumes. 

(i) Daahadesha (ten commandments) of Kama. 

<(5) Detailed Life sketch of Swami Kama. 

(6) An exhaustive commentary on Bhagvat Gita in 3 volumes. 

‘ (7) Yedanuvachan. ^ 

(8) Atma'sakshatkar ki kasauti. 

6) BhagvadGyana ko Vichitia Kahasya. 
r ' 

INUt?DU. ‘ 

*(1) KuUiyat-i-Kama volume I, II| III, 

^2) «>3ama Patra. 

^3) Kama cVarsha. 

(4) Brief sketch of Kama's Life. 

(5) Yedanuvachan. 

(6) Miyarnl Makashila. 

<7) Kisala Ajaibul ilm. 

(8) Jagjit Pragya. 

Full particulars about the working of tHe League and 
its piftfiications can be known from the lakt'twepty-seven 
annual reports (from 1919 to 1946), the rules of the League 
and the catalogue which can be had from— 

• e 

. The Manager, 

The Kama Tirtha Publication League, 
LUCKNOW (Ihdia).. 



RAMA’S MESSAGE. 


“^g^hether working through, 
many souls or alone, I 
•geriously promise to infuse true 
life and dispel darkness and 
weakness from India \vithin ten 
years ; and within the first Iialf of 


the twentieth century, India will 
be restored to more tlian its 
original glory. Let these words be 
recorded. 


SWAMI RAMA 
1st January 1900 



SAYINGS OF RAMA. 

f 

A person can never realize 
liis unity with God, the All, 
except when unity with the whole 
Nation throbs in every fibre of 
his frame. 

Ope’« personal and local 
JDharma must never be placed 
higher than the National Dharma. 
The keeping of right proportions 
only secures felicity. 

Doing anything to promote 
the well-being of the^ Nation is 
serving the cosmic powers, devas 
or Gods. 



PREFACE 

t 

TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 


I 

We are gla^d to place before the lovers and 
admirers«of Swami Rama the 6 th edition of 
“ In Woods of God-Realization/’ Volume I, of 
Rama’s lectures, in a revised apd improved 
form, l^fore giving the new edition to tiie 
press the subject matter was compared with 
the first edition and in cases of dojabt wi^h the 
original manuscript. Special care* has been 
taken not to make any addition to or alteration 
in the original text. Subli interpolations, 
although born in the love for improvement, 
are unpardonable in so far as they in course 
of time eitiher change the whole text or else 
so shroud it as to be indistinguishable. 

Unlike the previous edition, we have 
removed* the portion of note-books given at the 
qiid. They have been composed in separate 
book-form. •It has been done, 9.8 note-books 
do not form any logical connection with the 
lectures. Their place at the end of the volumje 
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16 rrfther redundant. Previous edkions and 
public demand both were in favour of this 
change. 

It would not be, we believe, out of place to 
mention h^re that we have also commenced 

ff 

to reduce eight volumes into fohr, as it was 

• < 

previously done. Each such volume would 
cost Rs. 2/-. This has been done with a view 
to kelp greatQt circulation among those des¬ 
erving and poof admirers, for whom the 
question of money stands in the way. So far 
we have brotfght the first three volumes of 
existing edition into one volume also and 
hope, the public w/)uld not be slow to re¬ 
cognise our good will. 

It is hoped that the new edition will be 
appreciated much* by those persons who need 
solace and peace and thus encourage the 
League to do greater service in the spirit of 
total dedication, love and joy. 

, Secretary, 

Rama Tirtha Publioation Lbagun, 
June 1937. ‘ Lucknow. 



PREFACE 

To THE Fifth Edition/ . 

The «Eania Tirtha Publioation League^ 
Lucknow, is glad to be able to bring out the 
present fifth edition of “In Woods of Qp4- 
Realization*’ or theOdmplete Works of Swami 
Rama Tirtha, M. A. in a thoroughly revised 
and much improved form for the benefit of 
the public. 

The lectures, delivered by Swami ^ama 
in America in 1902 ahd 1903, were taken down 
in. short hand notes by his American admirers 
and lovers* These notes were found in Rama’s 
own boxes, which after his passing -away, 
were handed over by the Tehri Durbar to his 
chief disciple, Shri R. S. l^arayana Swami. 
These albng with other lectures and writings, 
delivered and penned by Swami Rama in 
Japan and* elsewhere, were collected and 
thereafter. revised by his disciples, Swami 

Narayaha and Mr. Puran. 

_ • 

These wefe arranged according to the 
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subject matter and published in the form of a 
l)ook under the title ‘‘In Woods of Qod-Beali- 
zation’^ in three volumes' The matter from 
llama’s private note»books and letters w^re 
also arranged by them and published as the 
fourth volume. These volumes cbptaip mostly 
the spoken lectures and talks, taken down 
verbatim, hence their language is not exactly, 
what it ought to have been for a written or 
published work, and has sometimes repetitions 
of words and phrases which Rama liked most 
to impress 6n the mind of his audience. Care 
has a^ain been taken, just as in the previous 
editions, to Rectify only the errors and faults 
of short-hand notes; keeping the language 
untouched and pure as far as possible, inspite 
of the repetitions already mentioned^ 

We are deeply indebted to the late Master 
Amir Chand of^ Delhi for the stupendous 
sacrifice which he made in * undertaking the 
enterprise of publishing these Works before 
the formation of the League. , 

In bringing out the present edition, a 
careful revision of the matter has been* made 
T(rith jihe help of a few lovers and admirers of 
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j I / I ^ 

Swami Rama, to whom our hearty thanks afe 
■due. 

In order to mAk^ the whole work more 
handy and less costly, the size lias been re¬ 
duced; and the old four volumes, costing RS! 2 
each, have Abw been divided into seven at 
Re. 1 each. The fourth volume consisting of 
.the subject matter of Rama’s note books etc. 
has begn apportioned at the *ehd of each 
volume. 

The matter of these note-books is also 
going to be published in a sep’aBate volume 
for those who want it as such. • 

Care has been taken to^ select better and 
more distinct type to print the present edition. 

All these volumes together with Urdu 
speeches^and writings of Swami Rama, which 
have already been translated and pul^lished 
in Hindi in the Rama Tirtha Qranthawali 
:series by the Leasgue, are also under revision 
and three volumes have so far been published. 
It is also contemplated to translate and pub¬ 
lish these English speeches ahd writings in 
Urdu as well. The original Urdu "Works of 
Rama; published as **Risala-Alif'’, have also 
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bePQ revise^d and published as Ehum Ehana i* 
Rama, of which only the first part is yet out. 

I hope the present edition of English 
Works wi^l meet the approval of the public^ 
and any suggestions for further improvement 
will be gratefully received. 

Secretary, 

The R. T. P. League^ 
September 5| 1930. ^ Lucknow. 



PREFACE 

To THD Foobtu Eomoii. 


Thd stock’of this volume was exhausted 
. • * 

some time ago, but circumstances did not per- 
init us to place this new edition into the hands 
of the readers earlieri^ for which* we apologise 
to them. 

For the publication of Rama’s waitings 
and teachings which command universal ad¬ 
miration, we have started a registered society 
known as the Rama l^irtha Publication 
League in 1919, which has published the com¬ 
plete Works of Swami Rama in Hindi in 28 
parts, besides other minor Works in English 
and Urdu. It has taken up the work which 
so far was being .performed by individiials. 
We hope.now no delay will take place in the 
publications of Rama's Works. 

In the jbeginning of the year 1924, the 
League broughtr out the third edition of third 
volume of Rama’s Works, and it is satisfying 
to Qote that within a short period of five 
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months it has published the fourth edition of 
the first volume. The ^im of the League is to 
publish Rama’s Works in original, as well as 
their translations and also Works on Vedantic 
thought, allied to Rama’s teachings. But in 
order to fulfil the aim, the League requires 
funds. We hope every lover and admirer of 
^fima’s teachings will try his best to support 
the League by donations or by enli^iing him¬ 
self and others as Patron, Member or Asso- 
oiatd of thOcLeague. 

A copy of the rules of the League can be 
had on application to the 

‘ * Secretary, 

The R. T. P. League, 

1924. Lucknow. 



PBfEPACE 

To THE Third EDmoisr. 


Weiave much pleasure in placing before 
*the public the third edition of the Complete 
•Works of Swami Rama Tirtha, M. A., Volume 
I, revised and improved. 

Originally the publication of the Work was 
undertaken by our revered sire the late Lala 
Amir Chand in 1908; and the •undertaking 
was so successful that second editions* of the 
first throe volumes .were soon, brought out 
and sold very largely. Second editions of 
Volumes II and 111 are also nearly exhausted 
and the*third editions will be blrought out as 
soon as possible. The intrinsic merit of the 
Work has been the chief factor in its sale, as 
very little has b*een done as yet towards ad¬ 
vertising it. 

The new edition would have been brought 
out earlier, ha*d not the high cost of labour 
and 'material kept us from beginning the 
work for a* long time. We. have tried, our 
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beslc to make the cost minimum without maiy 
ring the beauty of the book. 

The division of the Vi^lume into three parte 
has been discontinued, and the text runs 
smoothly^n although the order of the lec¬ 
tures is the same. Part I ‘‘The Pole Star 
Within” consisted of the first seven lectures; 
Part II, “The Fountain of Power” of the next 
siblectures; pmd Part IjLI, “Aids to Realiza¬ 
tion” of the last seven lectures. 

Lately, a League for the publication of 
Rama’s Works has been established at Luck¬ 
now ^nder the guidance of Shriman R. 8. 
Narayana Swami apd is doing valuable ser¬ 
vice by publishing Hindi translations of the 
Works at very cheap prices. All its publics-' 
tions will be available with us. We heartily 
wish tEe League every success. 

Our thanks are also due to Mr. A, T. Ray, 
Proprietor, I.M.H. Press, Delhi, whp, under¬ 
took special pains in reading proof and printed 
the book at almost actual cost. 

I 

Any Buggeelions towards improvement will 
be gratefully received and attended to. : 

1920. . 8. Chand & Bros, Delhi. 



PREFACE 

To the Secokd Edition, 


The foIltfwiDg lines are penned in 
accordance with the suggestions of Swamr 
^arayaua. 

Of the great suppprt and etyoouragement 
that this humble undertaking had received 
from the admirers, friends and countrymen of 
Bama, there can be no better proof than that 
the one thousand copies of the first edUion of 
this volume were exhaust^ in about a year 
of its first appearance in March, idlO. 1 have 
also received many complimentary letters full 
of congratulations and sincere appreciation of 
the work. In response to Swami Narayana’s 
appeal, many admirers and lovers of our 
beloved, and revered Hama have literally 
patronised the interprise by generously and 
liberally giving substantial help in the form 
of subscribing to a large number of copies for 
free distribution among School Libraries^ 
Reading Roqpis, and also earnest but poor 
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« 

'adinirers of Rama or stuidents of Vedanta, We 
are glad to learn that in one College at least, 
the bqok has been accepted as suitable for 
prize. Societies or Reading classes have been 
"Sstablished in* several places for the study of 
Vedanta and specially Rama’s Works, 

A few months after the running out of the 
first edition, it was clear that there was a great 
“dtimand for^fhe book, as orders daily poured in 
from all quarters, and this, in spite of the fact 
that (it was not sent to the press for review nor 
advertised? a*t all. This edition is brought out 
to meet this great demand; and I am alone 
responsible this time for all the alterations 
and improvement that* I have ventured to 
introduce in the language and wording, 
though not without great hesitation. 

The intrinsic merit of the book has ihideed 
b6en the chief factor o| this unexpected 
success, but 1 believe that the rapid sale is also 
4ue to the remarkably low price at which it 
has been deliberately offered iq the public. 
This has been rendered possible only by the ^ 
fact, that the whole enterprise has net been 
undertaken from any monetary oconsideration 
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or with the motive of* profits. Our labour«is^ 
labour of love and the net profits, if any, are 
meant to s^ve as the nucleus of a fund to be 
devoted to some object near and dear to 
beloved Rama’s spirit or to perpetuate in soava 
way or'other bis sacred memory. 

Ramans body (seven photos of which have 
been printed separately) has disappeared, it is 
invisible, I never saw Rama in his body. B^t 
dear Rama lives. He cannot be dead to us, I 
feel his presence. I have often felt him 
speaking or addressing me. He alone (cofipled 
with the hearty guidance, active co-operation 
and infinite pains of Mr. Puran and Swami 
Narayanal has inspired and encouraged me 
to persevere with the undertaking which has 
now developed beyond my expectations and is 
not likely‘to be finished before several years, 
and to face sometimes disappointments and 
difficulties specially of financial nature and it 
is to his own help behind the scenes or to the 
influence of his teachings that I attribute the 
prompt so'liition and disappearance of all 
difficulties and obstacles. What better tribute,, 
however unworthy and humble it may be,. 
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could I pay, what more suitable homage could 
I render, what better acknowledgment and 
expression of my gratitude for the spiritual 
good I have gained from him could I m^ke 
than to take a humble part in preserving and 
giving to the world the price! ess legacy: of the 
message bequeathed by him to the world. How 
grateful shall I always 'feel to Swarai Nara* 
yana for thus introduqing me to I^ma and 
affording me this valuable opportunity. 

It was intended at first to finish the whole 
work in threfe volumes, but it appears now 
that another volume must be issued to pub¬ 
lish the most valuable treasure of the contents 
of his thirteen note-books. These will contain 
in addition to his own spiritual and highly 
intellectual refiections and musings, gems of 
quotafions and observations of other great 
thinkers, philosophers, scientists and writers 
of the world which struck Bama diicing his 
studies. ^ 

, It is also proposed to publislji soon an 
abridged editidn of these works specialty for 
the students This will contain mostly his 
spiritual and moral teachings and will be a 
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XV 


work of immense value to the rising gen^a* 
tion of our beloved fallen Motherland. The 
Vernacular translatiops of these lectures, or 
at least of some of them, may also follow. 
The harvest is rich and the whole* work*4» 
great. Men and money are both required to 
carry it on. It is earnestly hoped that all 
impediments and difficulties will disappear 
through the encouragement and^^lie possible 
help of aTl lovers of truth and well-wishers of 
Bharat Varsh, May Rama’s own spirit ^uide 
and help us! 


Delhi, 

13 . 11 . 1911 . 


Om. 


Amir. 



PREPUCE 

To THE PiBST Edition. 


These volumes are presented, jbo the public- 
in the name and memory of Swami Hama. In 
these volumes it is proposed to bring together 
all his writings and speeches. A short collec¬ 
tion of his articles and essays published in his 
lifetime has already been reprinted and put 
before the p 4 blio in a nice form by Messrs. 
Ganesh and Co., Publishers, Madras. Besides, 
these' his other manuscripts, mostly the 
lecture-notes of his*^ American speeches, taken 
down by some American friends, were found 
in his box when he left us for ever. Excepting 
the articles referred to above, that were; pub¬ 
lished in his lifetime and which also have 
been included in the present collection, all 
oth^r lectures have not had the adviantage of 
his revision. So much that he might have 

eliminated is cStill there and so much more 

« 

that he might have added is absent. He had'' 
intended to thoroughly recast, in fact to write* 
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t 

anew all the valuable portions of the subjecf 
matter of these manuscripts, with much more 
that was * in his mSnd, into a systematic 

A 

exposition of his teachings, a worl^ that must 
have been a fresh and novel contriblition 


the philosophy of Vedanta advancing the lat¬ 
ter systematically as the individual and social 
religion of the coming generations. But his 
wishes remained unfulfilled mainly for t^o* 
reasons, 5rst because about two years before his 
death, he seriously and earnestly undertook 
a thorough and complete study of Ibe Vedas in 
original as preparation for his proposed work, 
and thus, I think the time, which he could 
have perhaps more profitably devoted to the 
systematisation of his own writings was spent 
in the efforts of making his final work ^rand 
and monumental in every way; secondly, 
living in his beloved solitude of the Himala¬ 
yas, out gf touch with people whose hopes and 
aspirations might have stimulated his intel¬ 
lect to work for their fulfilment, his mind 
soared higher and higher till it lost its foot- 
*Tiold by; his daily increasing absorption in the 
Infinite.* Wh^n the writer was for the last 
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time with him, he kept silent for most of the 
time. He had ceased taking interest in read¬ 
ing and writing. When questioned, he would 
Glpound to us the secrets of his state of con¬ 
sciousness, his supreme silence he called then 
by the name of Death-in-Life. He would tell 
us, the more one dies in Life, the greater is 
tfee good th^t naturally and spontaneously 
comes out of such a man for the b^enefit of 
others. “1 may not seem to finish the task in 
hand, but I know it will some time be done 
all the better when I am gone. The ideas that 
saturate my mind.and have guided my life, 
will gradually in the fulness of time filter 
down to society and can work their destiny 
properly when I lose myself now in the Divine, 
foregoing all plans, wishes and aim's.’* ♦ 

He had taken to this idea so ardently that 
no entreaties could prevail »upon hiip to com¬ 
mence writing his work. 

Thus, though deprived of the systematic 
exposition of his teachings by hirnSelf, it is a 
matter of consolation that we still ’haye with 
us some of the subject-matter o^ his thought, 
however scattered and fragmentary it may be. 
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It has, therefore, beeu decided, not without 
eome hesitation, that this subject-matter of his 
thought and the reflections of. his conscioHS-’* 
ness in hiS extjsmpore speeches, with his essays 
and note-books, should be put before,the public 

in a printed form, almost in the same form, as 

_ _■ 

he loft them. Those that have met Kama peP^* 
sonally wfll recognise him in many and per¬ 
haps all of the speeches and will feel as if ^ley 
were still listening to his wonderfully elo¬ 
quent character. They will feel enchanted 
once again by the spell of his personality 
supplementing as they would all that may be 
lacking in the printed form by the affectionate 
and reverent associations of him in their 
minds. Those that have had no occasion to^see 
him will be able to realize the state of that 
supremely blissful ctfnsciousness which is at 
the back oVtheae utterances and gives them 
their charm and meaning, provided they may 
have the pati^ce to read them through. They 
nsmy not be able to follow him in some of his 
ideas at one place but at another place they 
will find those ideas expressed much more 
clearly and with greater force. Men gf differ- 
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c 

§nt shades of opinion and thought, on reading 
through these pages, wijl find ample food for 
their thought and spirit, and much that they 
surely recognise to be their own. 

In these volumes, he appears before us by 
no means as a literary man and ha^no desire 
to be judged as an author, but he comes before 
with the^tnajesty of a teacher of the spiti- 
tual laws of life. One great feattire of his 
speQph is that ho speaks to us directly from his 
heart and* never endeavours to give us a 
lecture-room demonstration of Vedantio doc¬ 
trines, not because he was unable to do so—for 
those who know him know him to be the 
master of the subject he is handling but be¬ 
cause he is trying to lay before us only those 
ideas which he practically carried into hib 
own life and which, he thinks, would, if fol- 

c 

lowed by others, guide, aathey did in his case, 
the life of man to the pinnacle of glory, of 
happiness and success. He therefore does not 
lay before us the intellectual side of his mind, 
but tries to give us some of his*own expeil- 
ences and speaks out clearly ^ith an inspired 
enthusiasm of the effects that certain thoughts 
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produce on life when carried into aq(Lual 
practice. As such these speeches are only 
aid and suggestions to the realization of truth 
that he believed in, father than the philoso¬ 
phical and closely reasoned expositions of that 
truth. Are we not already sick of works ovef^ 
loaded with intellect? It is indeed refreshing 
to see a masterly mind coming home to us in 
Taimpler and clearer and commoner accents of 
life. Iifstead of an Argument, Swami HattS 
gives us a story, believing that the actual life 
of a man sympathises more with the life of 
another and weighs it more thaif all the ab¬ 
stract architecture of mental reasoning.*There 
is that airiness and freedofti in hii^ expression 
which characterises the speech of a poet only. 
Poet-philosopher as he was, the suggestiveness 
thought and speech is marvellous, pointing as 
it does to Infinity. He is the philosopher of 
that deep music of life which is audible to 
those only who go deep enough. 

A few lines may be appropriately devoted 
here to igive an idea of what Rama was in 
himself and to us. Born in a very poor Brah¬ 
man family in the Punjab, he was the patient 
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architect of himself from childhood to man- 
tiO(3d. He built himself little by little, moment 
by moment, and day by day. It may be said 
that perhaps the whole career of his future 
life was sketched already before his mind’s 
becapi^e ev^ii as a boy he was working so 
gravely, so silently and so consciously for a 
definite mission. There was the ri'solution 
of a riper mind in the steps of the poor 

t 

Brahman boy who faltered not under any 
circumstances, and who was never‘daunted 
by any difficulties. Under that extremely 
humble and winsome appearance, touched 
with resignation and purity almost like that of 
a shy and modest maid, there was concealed 
ill this thin frame*^ of the Brahman boy an 
iron will which nothing could shake. He was 
a typical student who loved to study not with 
any hope of gaining worldly ends, but for 
satisfying the ever-growing thirst for know¬ 
ledge which was firing his soul anew with 
every ne.w sun. His daily studies were sancti¬ 
fied oblations on the altar of this havan Jcund. 

He would forego an extra suit * to himself, 
and an extra loaf or ^ven a day’s meal Jor the 
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sake of oil for his midnight lamp to read ^his 
books. It was not uhoften in his student life 
that he kept absorbed in his studies from sun* 
set to sunrise. There was that love of know¬ 
ledge which pulled strongly at his heart so 
much that the ordinary comforts and physicaf*^ 

A e 

needs of^ student life were entirely forgotten. 
Hunger and thirst, cold and heat, could not 
tell upon this supreme passion that he felt to¬ 
wards kaowledge. There are witnesses of If!9* 
student life still living at Qujranwala and 
Lahore, who say that the pure-minded Goswa- 
mi toiled unarmed and alone day and night, 
fighting with life without the sinews of war, 
and they remember the ocoasions ^when even 
in this country of boasted charity, the poor 
Brahman boy had for many a day little or 
nothing t(j eat, though every muscle of his 
face always exhibited an ineffable joy and 
satisfaction. 

The knowledge* therefore that Swami Rama 
brings to bear upon his teachings in after life 
was gathered grain by grain with the greatest 
jienance £|nd hardest labour and is full of 
intense'pathos for us, remembering as we do 
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%he extreme penury and thorny life in which 
he managed to bloom up as a poet, philoso¬ 
pher, scholar, and mathematician. When the 
Principal gf the Government College, Lahore, 
'X»llhred t6 send hp his name for the Provincial 
Civil Service, Rama expressed Himself with a 
bent head and a moist eye that he had not 
toiled so much for selling his harvest but for 
^stributing 'it, He would therefore prefer 
being a teacher to being an executive official. 

A. student so absorbed and so amorously 
fond of knowledge naturally grows into a 

pure and sincere man. 

_ 1 

Enjoying perfect intellectual isolation from 
his surroundings even as a student, Rama 
lived by himself keeping company only with 
the greatest of men through his bookd. He 
looked neither to the right nor to the left 
being wholly absorbed in his own High pur¬ 
suits. He set his life early in tune with his 
ideals. All who knew him in^his student 
days reverently acknowledged the transparent 
purity of his character and the high moral 
purpose of his life. In his^ student life 
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Swami Rama was growing inwardly. He 
was melting and casting and melting and cas¬ 
ting his life again an^ again into moulds of 
perfection. He went on chiselling day and 
night to al\ape out the curve-lines of liis model ' 
and to finish its beauty. From good to better, 
he stood daily self-surpassed. When he became 
a. professor of Mathematics, the very first 
pamphelt he wrote ^was, ‘How to study^ 
Mathematics.*' The lesson he teaches there is 
that overloading the stomach with greasjt and 
rich stuffs makes even an intelligent student 
unfit and dull, while on the other hand-light 
food always gives free and uncongested brain 
which forms the secret of a successful student 


life. He says purity of mind is another essential 
, condition ^for securing proper attention to 
work* and devoid of this one element no 
methods would bQ able to keep the mind in 
the proper mood of the student. Thus he con¬ 
denses the experiences of his student life in 


such simply pieces of advice as we find in the 
said pamphlet. * 

He does not y^rite for writing's sake, nor 


speak for speaking's sake, but he takes his 
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,pe\i or opens his lips only when he has some¬ 
thing to give. “I try hard for gathering facts, 
but when they are mine, I stand on a rock 


proclaiming my message of truth for all time.”* 
T^he pieces of advice referred to above are 
mentioned here to indicate his method of 


getting at a lesson and then of teaching it.. 
He would observe the effects of things and 


thoughts on himself and then form his inde¬ 
pendent arid unbiassed opinions, which he* 
would put to crucial tests for years in his own 
life before taking them to be true or otherwise 
for himself, and he would take, still longer 
time for maturing them before working them 


out for others. As'said above, he had made up* 
his mind not to open his lips and pose as a. 


teacher before he had mastered as a student 


and‘disciple for himself the lessons that he had 
to teach. This is one of the secret keys to his 
character. Swami Rama, whether as a student 
or as a professor, had always beeil secretly 
toiling for a higher knowledge than that of 
Literature aijid Science and patiently building 
up his convictions and thoughts on^the highei^ 
laws of life exactly after the manner^ of Dar-^ 
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win, before he went out as a Swami to proclaihi ^ 
his truth in the world! We always find him 
working with the solemn consciousness of a 
great moral responsibility of his life to man¬ 
kind. This toiling for the higher knowledge 
of Self has therefore been all tlie more ardu¬ 
ous and keener struggle, considering that he 
was fully weighing in his mind the responsi¬ 
bility of his mission of life to accomplish which 
he knew ^e had to leave the Chair in th^ 
college fof a platform from where his words 
would be addressed to the whole of humanity 
and to posterity. He slowly and resolutely be¬ 
gan floating his life on the divine bosoifi on 
the wings of Love and Faith, and daily winged 
higher and higher till he was lost in the Infi. 
nite, the Brahma, God, or as he called it, the 
Jltmadeva, The history of the yearnings of Jiis 
soul, spiritual privations, emotional difficulties 
and mental miseries is hidden from our eyes. 
But it is the harvest? of the hard-earned expe¬ 
riences of this part of his life that we find in 
his teaching as a Swami. Man^ a night he 
^wept and wept, and his godly wife alone saw 
HTs bed-sheet literally drenched in his tears in. 
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tfo morning. What.aiJed him ? What made 
him so sorrowful? Whatever it be, it is tliese 
tears of that intense spiritual yearning of his 
«oul for the highest love which fertilise liis 
thoughts. On* the banks of rivers, in the dark 
solitudes of forests, he passed many a sleepless 
night in watching the shifting sceneTs of nature 
and in contemplation of the Atman^ sometimes 
n-chanting s^ongs of his own composition in the 
-dolorous tone of a lovelorn bird separated from 
his^mate, and at others, fainting away in the 
intensity of his devotion divine, and reviving 
bathed in the holy waters of the Ganga of his 
eyes. His moods of love shall for ever remain 
private, ?or he has chosen to keep his own 
personal life hidden from us and none knows 
except himself the details of the development 
of hi^ consciousness. But he was tindoubtedly 
in the company of a galaxy of saints and prO' 
phets and poets before lie came to be a poet 
and an apostle himself. He was* a constant 
companion of the Sufis of Persia, notably of 
Hafiz, Attai:, Maulana Rooip and*^hamstabrez. 
The saints of India with centuries o^ their ' 
jligious culture informed his spirit. Tulsi Das 
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and Sur Das were undoubtedly his inspirers,* 
The love-ecstacy of Chaitanya, the sweetness 
of Tuka Ram and Nanak, the meditations of 
Kabir and Farid, of Hasan and Boo Ali Kalan- 

der, the faith of Prahlad and Dhruva, the in- 

« • 

tense spirituality of Mira Bai, Bullashah and 
Gopal Singh, the mystery of Krishna, the cons¬ 
ciousness of Shiva and Shankar, the thought 
of Emerson, Kant, Goethe and* .Carlyle, t.U^„ 
free chants of Walt Whitman and Thoreau of 
the West reacting on the dreamy Vedanta of 
the East, the scientific candour 'and truthful¬ 
ness of Clifford, Huxley and Tyndal, of Mill, 
Darwin and Spencer reacting upon the supers¬ 
titious theologies and religious dogmas of both 
the East and the West, liberalising the human 
heart and emancipating the human mind from 
centuries of mental slavery, all these and 
many more influences individually and collec¬ 
tively ^ent to idealise his mind. As a Swami, 
we see him always living in the divine, and 
we do not, recognise in him the humble and 
shy studQnt boy that he was. * His voice has 
growii powerful, his character eloquent, his 
realization Inspiring and his flesh magnetic 
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over and over. His presence charmed the 
very atmosphere around him. In hi& company, 
the seasons of one’s mind shifted in a beauti¬ 
ful panoi:amio rotation. Now the spell of Ms 
sincerity moved the audience^ to tears and 
then to smiles of supreme satisfaction He 
succeeded like a poet to exalt in our eyes thp 
^mmonesb things into the highest Avataras of 
Divinity. Some people by his touch got tastes 
of a poet, others of a painter, some of a mystic 
and some of a soldier. Many common minds 
felt inspired to such an extent that they felt a 
■distinct increase in their mental power. 

One of bis American friends addressed the 
writer the following letter on his death. It 
describes him literally as he was to all of us, 
and may therefore be appropriately quoted 
here, 

c 

‘‘Words fail me when I attempt to express 
what is so difficult to make apparent in the 
cold narrow words of language.” 

Rama’s language was that of the sweet 
innocent child, the birds, the flowers, the 
flowing stream, the waving tree branches, 
th£^t of the sun,'moon and stars. His was the 
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language running under the outer shows of 
the world and of people. 

Under the oceans* continents, under the 
fields and the roots of the grasses and trees, his 
. life passed deep into nature, nay, was the very 
life of njfture. His language penetrated far 
under the little thoughts and dreams of men. 
H*ow few are the ears which hear, that wondr¬ 
ous melo(fy. He heard*it, lived it, breathed i^I* 
taught it, and his whole soul was imbued with 
it. He was the messenger full of joy. • 

0 freed soul!! Soul that has completed 
its relation to the body ! ! 0 soaring, happy 
beyond words, into other worlds passing, 
salutations to you, freed, redeemed Soul!! 

# ^ 

• 

He was so •gentle, unaffected, childlike, pure 
and noble, sincere, earnest and unassuming 
that all who camq,in contact with him, with 
a heart yearning for the truth, could not 
but receive inestimable benefit. After each 
lecture or ^class-lesson, questions were put 
vrhich were always answered so clearly and 
concisely, sweetly and lovingly. He was ever 
filled’ with bliss and peace and was constantly 
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hilkmming Om, when not employed in talking^, 
siting, or reading. He saw Divinity in each 
and all, and every one,was addreosed by him 
as “Blessed Divinity”. 

* ' r* « # » 

Rama was a continual bubbling spring of 

happiness. In God he lived, movea and had 

his being—nay he was the very self of God. 

He once wrote to me, ‘ Those who have a mind 
• < 

to enjoy can enjoy the diamonds shining m 
the brilliant starlit skies, can derive abundance 
of pleasure from the smiling forest and' 
dancing rivers, can reap inexhaustible joy 
from the cool breeze, warm sunshine and bal- 

t 

my moonlights, freely placed at the service of 
each and all by nature. Those who believe 
their happiness depends upon particular con¬ 
ditions will find the day of enjoyment ever 
recede from them and run away constantly 
like will-o’-the-wisp. The. so-called ^health of 

t 

the world instead of being a source of happi¬ 
ness only serves as an artificial screen to shut 
out the glory and aroma of all nature^, 
heavens and free scenery.” 

« • « * 
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Rama lived in a tent on the hill side and took 

his meals at the Ranchi house, It was a 
beautiful place, rugged wild scenery, high 
mountains on either side draped with ever¬ 
green trees and thick tangled underbrush. 
The Sacyamento river flowed turbulently 
down this valley and here it was that Rama 
read many, many books, wrote his sublime 
poetry, and meditated hours at a' time, lie 
sat on a large boulder in the river where the 
current was very strong day after day •and 
week after week, only coming to the house at 
meal times when he always gave us beautiful 
talks. Numerous visitors frdm Shaata Springe 
would come to see him and they were always 
welcomed gladly. His sublime thoughts left 
•a deep andjasting impression on all. Those 
who came out of curiosity went away with 
their curiosity satisfied, and the seed of truth 
planted fbr ever in their hearts, may be for 
a time being unconsciously to them but bound 
to sprout ^d develop into a, strong and 
sturdy trep * whose branches will twine 
together from all pa'rts of the earth in a bond 
of brotherhood and love divine. Seeds of 
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truth always grow. 

He took long walks. Thus ho lived while 
there in Shasta Springs • a busy, simple, free, 
and joyous life. He was so happy. His 
laughter came spontaneously and could be 
heard plainly at the house when he was at the 
riverside. Free, free was he like a child and a 
eaint. He would remain in Qod-oonsciousness 
for days together. His unfaltering devotion to 
India and his desire to raise her benighted 
people was indeed perfect self-abnegation. 

* ^ 4 : an 

r 

After I left there, I received a letter from him 

I 

which, I afterwards learnt, was written during 
a period of severe illness. “The degree of 
concentration and pure divine feeling is 
wonderfully high these days and God- 
consciousness is possessing with a marvellous 
sweep. As the body is subject to fickle whims 
and constant change. I will never, never, 
identify myself with this naughty will-o’-the- 
wisp* In sidkness, concentration’ and inner 
peace is supremely intense. He or she must bo 
a poor stingy miser whose close-fistedness 
grudges to aCcord due hospitality to passing 
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guests of bodily ailment and the like.” 

Always Jie would teU us to * feel, feel all the 
time that the power Supreme that manifests 

itself in the sun and the stars, the *same, the 

• • 

same I am, thje same, the same is yourself. 
Take up« this real Self, this glory of thine, 
contemplate this Life eternal, meditate on this 
yOur real beauty and forget clean^all thoughts 
of little Ifpdy and tieS as if you’never haJ 
anything to do with these false, seeming 
realities (nay, shadows). No death, no sickness, 
no sorrow. Be perfectly happy, tfioroughly 
blissful, saturated with peace. Keep yourself 
thoroughly collected above \he body or little 
self ” Thus he taught each and all. 

^ * * * 

*What a brave, true, loyal and God-intoxicated 
soul it is who ventures to a foreign country 
without money on behalf of his country. 

To think that it has been my privilege to have 
met and coowersed with and aided such a holy 
n^an as Rama is wonderful. He was a child 
of Aurora and emitted his music from sunrise 
till evening, ft mattered not to him what the 
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clocks said or the attitudes or labours of men. 

His elastic and vigorous thoughts, kept pace 

with the sun and so the’day was the perpetual 

morning. • “The millions are awake enough 

for physical labour, but only one in a hundred 

millions for a poetic and divine life,V so says 

Thoreau. Rama was one of those rare souls 

who occasioi\ally visit this earth. 

They say the sun is but His photo, 

They say that man is in His image, 

They say He twinkles in the stars, 

They sa^ He smiles in fragrant flowers. 

They say He sings in nightingales, 

They say He breathes in cosmio air, 

They say*He weeps in raining clouds, 

They say He sleeps in winter nights, 

They say He runs in prattling streams, 

They sTay He swings in rainbow arohes,. 

In floods of light, they say, He marches.’’ 

So Rama told us and it*is so. 

He may be said, spiritually speffking, to 
be a man of only one idea. That great idea 
which runs .as an under-current in all his 
discourses is the renunciation oflody-qmsciousness 
or aliankar and the realisation of self Ho he the 
Self of the universe. It is the realization 
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of that higher life where the local “ I ’’ is» 
forgotten and the universe grows to be the 
I ’’ of men. All that thou seest, that 
thou art.’’ Man is divine. The false ego is 
the cause of all limitations. Eliminate it and 
the spirit of • man is the universal spirit 
pervading everywhere and everything. This 
higher life is to be realized, and Rama 
sanctions all means by which*.it may hi?i 
attained. .The bed of thorns or the bed of 
roses whichever induces the state of realization 
in us is to be blessed. Total self-q^bnegation 
is the essential prelude to this realization, and 
it may be effected by different individuals in 
different ways. Rama does not at all insist 
upon the methods and peculiar private 
association of thought and belief which may 
be reqjnisitS for the growth of an individual 
but tries to lay before us the general outlines 
of his rnain conclusions and sketches the 
methods which were most helpful to him. 
The intellect, when it questioned his ideal, 
was satisfied by .him through a ^systematic 
skidy of. tha monistic philosophy of the East 
and the. Wesjj, and was thus made to bow 
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' before his truth. Ho similarly referred all 
those who came to discuss with him his 
philosophic position to ^ a systematic study of 
philosophy and declined all controversy on 
the ground that not through controversy but 
through real, earnest, serious thought can 
truth be discovered. 

When the heart questioned his ideal, then 
Hhe saturate the forme?:' with the highest love 
through different emotions and made it realize 
that all is one and love never knows any twos. 
The heart' was made to emotionalise the 
intellect and the latter was made to 
intellectualise tl^e former. Truth however 
stood supreme in his consciousness and above 
both. This process he not only adopted to 
agree with his own head and heart but with 
those of others as well. When any one differed 
from him intellectually, he gave up the 
dicussion for the love of him and thi^s secured 
the agreement or oneness with him, an 
agreement which to him symbolised truth and 
which he \vould not sacrifice for anything. 
When the heart of any man, disagrised with ^ 
him, he would give up the regions of heart 
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meet the man in the, intellect. He was bn€t 
with whom none could disagree. If his 
thoughts did not appeal to you, then his 
Purity and his Love did. Even without talking 
to him you would feel that you could^not help 
loving Him. . All controversies were thus 
hushed In his presence and I believe the 
writings of such a man are open to no lower 
criticism, for he means to essentially agree 
with you and to be at one with you. Whoever 
you may be, he would readily concede what 
you may yourself be thinking of asking him 
to concede to you. 

In conclusion, I wish to explain the mean¬ 
ing of the word tliat so often occurs 

in his writings. With Swami Rama, the word 
Vedanta which he so lovingly uses is a com- 
prehensivS term. He does not restrict its sense 
by applying it to any particular system of 
philosopjiy or religion. He somehow fell in 
love with*this word and was always willing 
to exchange the name but not the sense that 
he attached to i(. The mere name of rose 
^thattered hot to this realist^ only he would 
h ave the rosc^and its perfume. In order to 
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cUnderstand and appreciate his teachings, we 
need not get into the labyrinthine mazes of 
metaphysical subtleties, for Swami}Rama as he 
walks along with us in the white, broad-day 
light on.the paJbhs of life takes us by surprise 
and teaches us Vedanta in the> aurora of the 
rising sun, in the blushes of the rose and in 
the dimples of pearly dew. As we walk along 
}^ith him, the echoes of his teachings we catch 
in the warblings of the merry birds, in the 
liquid music of the falling rain, and the life 
throbs of ‘both man, bird and beast.* In the 
morning bloom of flowers opens his Bible. In 
the evening sparkle of stars flashes his Veda. 
His Alkoran is writ large in the living 
characters of myriad-hued life. 

“Time and thought were my surveyors, 

*' They laid their courses well, 

They poured the sea and baked the layers, 

Of granite, marl and shell.” 

The lotus Petals of the human heart were 
the pages of his reference and he found that 
every man and woman embodied in their self 
the meanings of Vedanta. Every rising race 
vindicated its truth and every dying one 
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showed the lack of its realization. Every hero* 
beaconed its light. Every saint did shed its 
lustre. Every poet tasted its glory. Every 
artist rolled it down from his eyes in his ecsta* 
tic tears. Never did a happy and satisfied face 
greet Rama without being entitled by him a 
Vedantic face. Never did a victor come across 
him whom he did not call a practical Vedan- 
tin. He observed the daily life•,of Japs and 
oalled them the followers of his Vedanta. The 
daring adventures of the American people in 
their scalings of the Alps and the Rgcky moun¬ 
tains and in their swimmings across the Nia¬ 
gara rapids, he spoke of a^ manifestations of 
the Vedantic spirit. When he read the news 
of some noble offers by some persons of their 
^ own bodies for the purpose of scientific re¬ 
search by* vivisection, he saw the practical 
realization of his philosophy. On such occa¬ 
sions, hj^ face glowed and his eyes became 
moist, and he said, **This is indeed the service 
of Truth.” In modern ideals of true demo, 
cracy and true socialism, Swaihi Rama saw 
the fine.1 tnumph of the Oriental Vedanta. 

Standing on the truth of the fundamental 
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unity ef the inner mqn and the inner nature^ 
he says that those alone live who realize the 
universal harmony of love. Those alone have- 
the real joys of life who recognise the blood iu 
the veips of tb,e lily and the violet to be their 
own. To see all things in one's own self, and 
to see one's own self in all things is to have a 
real eye, without which there can be no love 
nor the beauty attracting it, and without love 
or attraction he asks what is life? In this spirit^ 
whenever he sees an individual life rising into 
spheres abo«ve body and mind, he sees a rain¬ 
bow in the sky and leaps with an infinite joy. 
Vedanta is to him by no means a mere intel¬ 
lectual assient but a most solemn and sacred 
offering of body and mind at the holy altar 
of love. Intellectual assent can feed upon 
philosophies and logics, books and'quotations^ 
learning and rhetoric, and thus grow big, but 
not such the means by which one c^n realizo 
Rama’s Vedanta. The body and mind can be 
actully and practically renounced only when 
the hearth fire of love is lit in the soul. Mental 
renunciation of the body and every nqiuscle D^f 
it in love, and the dedication of anindin loving^ 
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service opens the portals of the paradise with-, 
in man. Rama’s Vedanta is the beautiful calm 
of that superconsciougness which transcends 
the limits of body and mind, where all sound 
dies, where the sun and moon, get'dissolved,, 
where th6 whole Cosmos ripples like a dream 
and is eddied into the Infinite. It is from here 
that he throws the ladder for us to reach him 
and see the sights of the world bplow. Peren¬ 
nial peace is diffused there arid the man is- 
entirely lost in ffod. All discussion ceases 
there. And those who are there, simply •look 
around and smile and say to every object, 
“thou art good,'* “thou art pure,” “thou art 
holy,’* “thou art That”. * • 

Neithei' the Suu shines there, nor sparkles the 
Moon, 

, Pratihs and Sound are hushed into Silence. * 

“All life reposes in Soul’s Ss7oet Slumber,” 

No God« no man, no cosmos there, no soul, 

Niught but gofden Calm and Peace and 
Splendour. 

Debra Dup ■) 

1909 A. D. ) • 


PUBAN. 




* INTRODUCTION. 


I have ^reat pleasure in cohiplyiilg with 
'the request of tlie friends of the late Swami 
Rama Tirtha and writing a brief introduction 
to ihe series of lectures contained in this book,. 
The name^f swami Rama is one which I have 
learnt to honour through residence in the 
Punjab where his chief influence was felt. 
Again and again I have seen faces'light up at 
the mention of his name, and men have told 
me how much they owed to him. He came at 
a time when a deep unsettlement was taking 
place in the minds of educated Indian students 
j^?lth regard to religious truth, and when the 
claims* of the material world were becoming 
too absorbing. The training in Western 
Sciences, flivorced sCa it is in Government insti¬ 
tutions from religious culture, inevitably led 
to an indifference to religion altogether. 

' After college days, the struggle for existence 
in the whrld has only too often left little or na 
oppor.tunity for the cultivation of the inner 
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nature, and a reputation for worldliness has 
gathered round educated life in the Punjab, 
The reputation is not altogether justified, for 
there have been most notable exceptions; but 
the dangers of the time of t^ransition have 
been very great and the results serious. 

Into such an atmosphere of getting and 
spending, Swami Rama’s unworldly spilit 
came with a'message th&t comanded attention 
by its very contrast.^ No one could be long in 
his presence without feeling that the highest* 
happiness'in life was to be found, not in the 
things of the body, but in the things of the 
soul. It was not 6o much that anyone had 
taught him the truths he held so dear (though 
he would have been the first to acknowledge 
how much he owed to the kindly* influences* 
of the Forman Christian College where he 
was both a student and a Professor), but he 
seemed from his earliest childhood, as the 
Preface will have shown, to have grown up 
with an intense realization of spiritual reali¬ 
ties and every instinct in his nature pressed 
him forward to the devout religious life. 
Many of those with whom I have conversed 
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about him have told me of the innate power 
which he possessed, a power which moved 
them* profoundly whenever they met and 
talked with him, a power which took their 
thoughts away from material things arfd made 
them feel, if only for moment, the reality of 
spiritual experience. 

• The Lectures and Conversation which are 
now published for th6 first time,* will show 
more clearly than any words of mine the sec¬ 
ret of his great influence. There^ is a child¬ 
like simplicity in what he writes* and an 
overflowing jo}’’ and happiness, won through 
great self-discipline and suffering, which re¬ 
veals a soul that is at peace within itself and 
Ijas found a priceless gift that it desires to 
‘impart to others. There is a striking perspn- 
ality .which makes itself manifest in his very 
language and mode of address. At the same 

^ • j* 

time there*is on every page a definite refusal 
to appeal to those lower motives that are or¬ 
dinarily urged as making for success in life, 
and a determination to find in the soul itself, 
apart frdpa outward circumstances, the secret 
of all’true and lasting joy. 
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The Lectures unfortunately have not had 
the revision of the author himself. He would 
undoubtedly have altered much, and possibly 
abbreviated much. He would have corrected 
also the metrfoal form of some of his poems, 
which have clearly been put down on paper as* 
the inspiration to write came to him, without 
any laboured correction. But while there, is 
considerable loss to the reader qji this ac¬ 
count, there is also considerable gain; for 
wh^t is lost in finish and correctness is gained 
in freshness and vitality. 1 cannot doubt that 
the friends of the author were right in tender¬ 
ly and piously preserving every word of the 
manuscript before them. The readers will 
gladly make allowance for repetition and lack 
of finish, when the individuality of^the Swaiiii 
himself is brought so vividly before them by 
his manuscript notes. We seem to be talking 
with him, as we read, and be seemScto be talk¬ 
ing with us. We feel the Swami himself still 
present in his words, and can almost picture 
him speaking. 

If I were asked to point out wh&t I con¬ 
sidered to be the special qualities that appear 
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in these writings, I* should mention first* 
and foremost the point I have already 
emphasised,* namely, the unworldliness that 
is apparent on every page. Wealth, riches, 
wordly ambitions, luxuries,—these are-all laid 
aside without a* murmur. The Swami’s own 
life had reached a calm haven, into which the 
stormy passions, that are roused by the acqui¬ 
sition of wealth and,wordly honours, had 
never come. His inner life had been free 
from such things. He cannot even understand 
them. The child nature seems td come out 
in him as he speaks of them. He smiles at 
them with an almost boyish laughter from his 
own retreat, or mocks at them with a gentle 
raillery. The laughter appt?ars most of all in 
poems. 

In the second place I would mention fiis 
overflowing charity, his kindliness of spirit, 
which seQms incapable of bitterness or malice. 
He is always trying to win men, not to drive 
them; to make the best of them, not to blame 
or scold them; to attract them by the power 
of his ideals* not to argue with them in useless 
and unsatisfying controversy. The bitter and 
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rancorous spirit is absent and the kindly 
tolerant spirit prevails. This is especially 
noticeable when he is dealing with beliefs 
other than his own. Here he is always cour¬ 
teous and sympathetic. If he has any objec¬ 
tion to make, he does it with an apology. 
Usually his attempt is to absorb and assimi¬ 
late all that he can accept, especially when 
he is speakjng of Christianity, and mould it 
into his own system of religious thought. In 
this respect he shows the truly catholic spirit, 
which is the opposite of bigotry. He has a 
large share of that charity which *thinketh no 
eviP and ‘rejoiceth with the truth’. I would 
like to add how deeply I feel that it was in 
accordance with this characteristic of Swami 
Rama, that his friends, in bringing out his 
woirks, have so kindly offered to me, a Chris¬ 
tian missionary, the privilege of writing an 
introduction and have givpn me, while doing 
so, such liberty of selffoxpression' and free* 
dom of comment. It is my wish that I may 
fulfil this duty in the same catholic spirit. 

The third feature that I should wish r to 

f 

« 

notice in the life and writings^ of the Swami 
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was his abounding joy., He was fiot in the 
least one of those gloomy ascetics, who, in 
choosing the path of renunciation, seem to 
have left behind them all joy and happiness. 
He knew what physical hardship an4 endur¬ 
ance meant in,a way that few can have ex¬ 
perienced. But this did not embitter him, or 
make his message one of harshness. On the 
contrary the very titles of his. lectures are 
sufficient*);© give a picture of the character of 
his own mind. ‘‘Happiness within”, “How to 
make your homes happy”, such are the "sub¬ 
jects that appeal to him, and his heart goes 
out in every word as he tries to make Jiis 
message clear; it is the message erf his own 
experience, not that of another’s. He is full 
^f happiness himself which he wishes to 
"give tip thefworld, and he is never so happy 
as when happiness is his subject. It is this 
also which bubble^ over in his poems, waking 
in others an echo of his own laughter. The 
outward setting of these poems, as I have al¬ 


ready said, may often be crude and even 
gsotesque, 4)ut the inner spirit may be caught 
by the sympatlietic reader beneath the imper- 
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feet vehicle of expreesion. The message of 
this gay spirit, laughing at hardship and smil' 
ing at pain, is one that sad India sorely needs* 
amid the despondency of so much of her 
present modern' life. 

This mention of his poems leads me on to 
the last feature of his life and writings which 
I would wish to mention. I do so with consi¬ 
derable diffidence, as it is quite possible that 
others may take a different view to my own. 
But what I could venture to say is briefly 
this, that I find in Swami Rama Tirtha’s 'paetic 
spirit, which lies behind his philosophy, the 
highest value of his written work. In this 
seems to lie freshness, its originality, its con¬ 
tribution to the world of thought. His roman¬ 
tic love of Nature, strong in his life as in hi? 
death his passion for sacrifice and' renuncia¬ 
tion; his eager thirst for reality and self-aban¬ 
donment in search of truth; his joy and 
laughter of the soul in the victory he had 
won;—all these, and other qualities such as 
these, which‘make him break out into song^ 
reveal the true poet behind the pliilpsophisr. 
It is to these qualities that my own heart goes 
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out so warmly iu response, and it is on these 
sides that I’find by far the strongest attraction 

9 • 

to the writer himself.* 

With the philosophy of the Advaita Ve¬ 
danta, as it is often stated in the writings of 
Swami Rama, I confess I have only a faint 
and distant sympathy. Rightly or wrongly it 
seems to me an illegitinjate short cut to the 
simplification of the problem of existence,—a 
solution which has overlooked certain persis¬ 
tent facts of human experience. I am always 
conscious of obstinate and irredifcible ele¬ 
ments in the equation of God, the soul, and 
the universe which the Advaita system itself 
does not seem seriously to take into account. 
I would refer for an instance in this book to 
chaptej* on the ‘Prognosis and Diagnosis 
of Sin’. While containing some valuable 
thoughts, these chapters appear to me to be 
altogether unsatisfying in their conclusions, 
intended as they are to form a final answer to 
the problems of the origin of evil and its eli¬ 
mination f^jom th’e heart of man. 

But 'on the other hand with the poetic 
spirit of Swami Rama, where, his thought 
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is still in solution and not crystallized into 
a formal logical systerOrt I have a sympathy 
which is not faint but deep. Here I feel again 
on common grgund, and my whole heart goes 
out to writer in his beautiful passages on 
renunciation as ‘the law of life eternal’; or 
again in his intense and vivid appreciation of 
beauty in nature; or again, to mention only 
one more instance, in his ideal of married life. 
I experience in a measure the same sympathy 
when I read some of the poetry of the Upan- 
ishads, or certain passages from that greatest 
of all Hindu poems, the Bhagavad Oita. 
There also the note is struck, which is heard 
many times in Swami Rama's writings, that 
only in the unruffled silence of the soul can 
the divine harmony of the universe be Ijeard. 

That blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mastery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weif;:ht‘ 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened *that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human bjood 
Almost suspeiided, we are laid asleep 
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In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

I have quoted this passage of Wordsworth^ 
as it appears td me very near akin to the heart 
of Swami Rama ; and in his fervent love of 
Nfiture I can well imagine the author of these 
lectures (^uring his later days of. wandering 
among thfe Himalayan mountains echoing 
those still more famous lines which follow:— 

i kave learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but heariqg often times 
The still, and music of humanity * 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A p^esenctf that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose Swelling is tlte light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels • 

*A\\ thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am 1 still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
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And mountains; and of all that we behold 

IProm this green earth : of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half*create, 

iv 

And what peroeive. 

I 

f 

I have not-been afraid to quote such pass¬ 
ages at full length, for it is, I believe, the 
poetry of the West rather than its philosophy 
or science,—especially the poetr}’ of that 
wonderful devolution Period in English 
Literature, which gave birth to Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, Shelly and Keats,—which 
oomes nearest to the heart of India. In the 
same way, I venture to believe, it will be the 
poets of Modern India, who are seeking to 
bring their deeply inherited spiritual instincts 
of the past into living touch with the new 
movements of the present, who will cojsae 
nearest to the heart of the West. Among 
these' poets of modern India I would reckon 
that remarkable company of religious leaders, 
who have appeared in different parts of the 
oountry during last century, among whom 
Bwami BamA’s tender spirit once showed such 
oarly promise of fulfilment. From another side 
of Indian life I would mentiouf with a sense 
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of personal gratitude'arid appreciation, that 
singularly delicate and beautiful flower, 
which bloss’oms in its.’ season,—the poetry of 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, whose life .of gentle 
sympathy with the poor has been itself *a poem. 

In this approximation between India and 
the West there will remain much that Chris¬ 
tian thought cannot finally accept. But there 
will be mpch, on the* other hand, that will 
throw light on cherished Christian truths and 
give them a new setting. I cannot refrain, in 
this connection, from quoting a passage from 
Swami Rama’s Lectures, which may illustrate 
my meaning;— • 

“In the Lord’s Prayer’’, writes Swami 
Rama, “ we say ‘Give us this day our daily 
thread’ and in another place we say ‘ IJan 
shalltiotlive by bread alone”’. Reconcile 
these statements; understand them thorough¬ 
ly. The meaning Of that Lord’s Prayer, when 
it was stated ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ 
is not that you should be craving, willing and 
wishing; not at all. That is not the meaning. 
The meaning of that was that even a king, an 
emperor,' who Is in no danger of not having 
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his daily bread, even a prince who is sure 
that his daily bread is ^uarnteed to him, even 
he is to offer that prayer. If so, evidently 
‘Give us this day our daily bread’ does not 
mean that they should put themselves in the 
begging mood, that they should ask for ma¬ 
terial prosperity ; it does not mean that. That 
prayer meant that every body, let him be a 
prince, a king, a monk, anybody, he is to look 
upon all these things around him, all the 
wealth and plenty, all the riches, all the be¬ 
autiful and attractive objects, as not his, as 
not belonging to him, but as God’s, God’s, not 
mine, not .mine. ’’That does not mean beg¬ 
ging, but that means renouncing; giving up; 
renouncing unto God. You know how unre¬ 
asonable it is on the part of a king to dfier 
that prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bead^ 
if it be taken in its ordinary sense. How un¬ 
reasonable! But it becomes reasonable enough 
when the king, while he is offering that 
prayer, puts himself into the mood where all 
the jewels in his treasury, all' the riches in his 
house, the house itself, all these he renounces, 
as it were, he gives them up", he disclaims 
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them. He breaks connection with them, so to 
say, and he stands apart from them. He is the 
monk of monks. He says this is God^s; this 

table, everything lying upon the tabie is His, 

• * 

not mine; I do ^not possess anything. Any¬ 
thing that comes to me, comes from my 
Beloved One,” 

•Such a passage as this, gives, ^on the one 
hand, an example of Svl-ami Rama's style, is 
so simple, so direct, so careless with regard to 
repetition, it only the meaning cap be made 
clear, and on the other hand, it explains, what 
I have called the approximation of two differ¬ 
ent streams of human thought, issuing from 
two different sjjrings. These in their conjunc'- 
•jiion should do very much indeed to fertilize 
1ihe?oil in which man’s life is sown. 

We have, in India, between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, a tract of country known as 
the Doab! • Between these two waters lie the 
rich alluvial plains, which are ready for the 
seed. By means of cross channejs channels,, 
cut, from ome river to another, the whole 
country between the rivers can be irrigated. 
Thus an abundant harvest may .be gathered 
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year by year from the well watered soil to 
satisfy the wants of mankind. 

Eastern and Western conceptions of spiri¬ 
tual life are flowing forward to-day like two 
great rivers which come from different sour¬ 
ces. We need those poet-thinkers, both in 
the West and in the East, who may be able 
to cut new channels from one river of human 
experience to another; In this way approxi¬ 
mation may be made and the soil of human 
life enriched and its area enlarged. 

Among the different intersecting channels 
of new thought which are being cut, two ap¬ 
pear to rup at the’present time to be of special 
significance. 

(I) From the one side, the approach made 
by the. West towards the East in what T^ny- 
sonjias called ‘the Higher Pantheism’. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills an the 
plains. 

Are not these, 0 soul, the Vision of Him who 
reigns, 

Is not the Vision He? Though , He be not that which 
■ He seems, ' 

Breams are true while they last and do not we live in 
dreams? 
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The ideas, contained in these lines*, are still 
more clearly gtated in his later poem, entitled 
The Ancient Sage ,— 

If thou wouldst hear the tameless, and wilt dive 
Into the Temple-oave of thine own self, 

t 

There brooding by the central altar, thou 
Mayest haply learn the Nameless has a voice, 

]{y which thou wilt abide, if thou be wise. 

As if tliou knowest, though can’st not know ; 
i<’or knowledge is the swallow on the lake^ 

That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there, 

But never yet hath dipt into the abysm, 

The abysm of all abysms, beneath, within. 

The blue of sky and sea, the green of earth,* 

And in the millionth of a grain 
Which cleft and cleft again for eifermore, 

And ever vanishing, never vanishes, 

To me, my son, more mystic than myself, 
eleven than the Nameless is to me. 

And ^ whem thou sendest thy free soul through 
heaven 

Nor understandest bound nor boundlessness 
Thou sedl^t the Namel^s of the hundred names, 

And if the Nameless should withdraw from all, 

Thy frailty counts most real, all thy world 
Might vanish like tl^y shadow in the dark. 

As wfi read this and. other passages in 
modern EnglistjL poetry, we feel as though wa 
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were back in the Upaniphads, repeating Indian 
thoughts uttered centuries ago; and there can 
be little doubt that India is in a great mea¬ 
sure, however indirectly, the source of their 
inspiration. , 

At the same time, it is .noticeable that 
along with this conception of an all-prevading 
Divine nature, there has developed in the 
West even paore clearly and distinctly in mo¬ 
dern times the conception of eternjSlIy persist¬ 
ing human personality, 

Dark isjthtj world to these ? Thy self art the reason 
why: 

For is He not all but that, which has power to say 
ami’ 

There will always therefore, so it appears 
to me, be a nearer approximation in the West 
ta the school of Shri Ramanujach&rya ^nd the 
Vishishta Advaita than to the school of Shri 
Shankaracharya and the Advaita Vedanta 
itself. 

Again, in its negative aspect, the loss ofi 
personal identity, or complete absorption, as 
the final end of the.soul, is a coneeption from 
which the poets of the West shrink back with 
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■dread, rather than accept with satisfaction. 
This forms one of the main themes of one of 
the greatest, spiritual poems of the last cen¬ 
tury, the In Memoriarn, 

That each who seems a separate whole 

Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
'Remerging in the general soul, 

*Is faith as vague as all unsweet. 

Eternal form shall still divide 
The e'ternal soul from all beside* 

And I shall know him when we meet. 

So the poet sings of his dead frjend, and 
again in more passionate accents at the close, 
Dear friend, far off, my lost desire 
So far, so near, in woe and weal, 

0 loved the most, when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher; 

Kiflown amt unknown; human, divine; 

Sweet human hand and lips and eye; 

Dear human friend, that cannot die, 

Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine, > 

Thus the modern West to-day expresses 
iihe conviction which for century after century 
it has cherished, that love is eterifal, 

Love is.ani was my king and lord. 

And will b^, though as yet I keep 
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Within his oourt on ea>rth, and sleep 
Encompassed by his faithful guard 
And hear at times a sentinel. 

ft 

Who moves about frora place to place* 

And whispers to the worlds of space 
la the deep night, that all is Well, 

It is again this central conviction of the^ 
eternity and ultimate reality of Love, involv¬ 
ing both personal union and personal distinc¬ 
tion between subject and object, that forms the 
burden of the poetry of Browning, the most 
virjle and forceful of modern English poets,— 

For Life^ with all its yield of joy and woo 
And hope and fear—believe the aged friend— 

Is just pur chance o* the prize of learning love, 

How love' might be, hath been indeed, and is. 

Tliere is a certain danger in this em¬ 
phasis as personality in its individual fojms^ 
and it has led some times in the West both to 
self-assertion and to individualism of a selfish 
type. It may well be the, case that it needs 
some balance and correction, and that the 
general trend of thought in the East, which 
seems to us, ‘ Westerners, so ‘impersonal’ and 
lacking in ‘individuality’ may be the true cor¬ 
rective needed, But one thing is certain. Tho 
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West will never accept as finally satisfying 
any philosophy, which 5oes not allow it to 

believe that fove between human souls may 

- • • 

be an eternal reality. • 

(it) Prom the side of the East, there is the 

approach made towards the ^est in what 

» • 

both Swami Vivekanada and Swami Kama 
Tirtha have called by the title of ‘Practical 
Vedanta,’ the approximation, that is to say, of 
the modern Advaita V6danta to the spirit of 
Christian Philanthropy in its social and nar 
tional applications. Here again the approach 
may well have its limits, and the Siocial and 
national development' of the East under the 
new Hindu impulse may differ both in kind 
and in degree from that of Europe under the 
^.Christian training of nearly two thousand 
•yea"rt.^ • 

I do not wish to be understood to imply 
that the approximation in each case is consci* 
ous and deliberate. * On the contrary, on both 
sides it appears to be almost unconscious and 
often unexpected, a mingling o( two atmos¬ 
pheres that, have drawn together (if I may be 
permitted to change my metaphor) rather 
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than the conscious acceptance of any new 
•definitions or formulae. Many on either side 
would even repudiate the fact that connection 
or approximation existed; but those who look 
beneath the surface, and have watched the 

t ** 

trend of ideas both in the East and in the 
West, tell us clearly that such an interming¬ 
ling is actually taking place, and with marked 
•effects. 

It is because Swaofi Rama Tirt/ha was so 
•singularly fitted to make some of these ad¬ 
vances towards approximation, and to inter¬ 
pret Indian thought to the West, that I hold 
this series of lectures to be of value to my own 
•countrymen as well as to Indians themselves. 
I would wish to do all in my power to 
preserve the memory of Swami Rama fresh 
and green. Such a memory should^Be an 
inspiration both to those who knew and loved 
him and also to the younger student life of 
India which has grown up since ^ he passed 
away. May this be the result of the publica¬ 
tion of this book! 

In conclusion, I would again thank in, all 
eincerity and gratitude the friends pf Swami 
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Rama Tirtha who have so kiudly requested me 
to join with them ia introducing these lectures 
to the public. It is a mark of confidence, 
which I deeply appreciate; and I trust that in 
any criticisms I have set down, in order to 
make clear my own position, I have not de¬ 
parted from that spirit.of wide-hearted charity 
an4 kindness which was so marked a feature 
in the autbi)r of the book himself. * I do not 
endorse the'Swami’s views in many cases; as 
I have shown they differ widly frogi my ov^n, 
—but as an earnest effort after truth* and as 
the expression of a singularly loving and lov¬ 
able spirit, I would wish thenf a wide perusal. 
May the Holy Spirit of Truth Himself lead us 
into all the truth ! 

* Delhi. \ 

1909 A. D. j 


C. F. ANDREWS. 
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Rev. 0. I\ Andrews, M. A. 


(^Ihe Renaissance in India) 

.Another personality, in many ways 

far more attractive than that of Vj^vekananda, 
carrried on the same movement of the new 
V«edanta in the north. Swami Rama Tirtha 
was a Brahman, brought up in extreme pov¬ 
erty at Lahore, where he gained his education 
at the Fpreman Christian College and became, 
after a brilliant University career, a Professor 
of Mathematics. His heart, however, was 
wholly given to religion, and he left his Col- 
lege work to become a wandering monk and 
preacher. He was into the wildest regions of 
the Himalayas, where' he lived alone with 
Nature. A vein of true peotrj ran through his 
character,,, and his buoyant joyfulness of dis¬ 
position carried him through the severest 
hardships and privations. I was asked by his 
disciple Swami Narayana tb write an Intro- 
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duction to his public wiAtings, and I did so 
with the greatest readiness; for the Christian 
note is much* stronger in them than in those 
of Vivekananda. Compare, for instance, the 
following comments on the Lord's prayer with 
the crude mislake concerning the words 
Vhich art in heaven’ that I have already 
quoted from Vivekananda’s writings. 

“In thetLord’s prayer," writes Swami Bama 
Tirtha, “we* say ‘give us this day our daily 
bread,’ and in another place we say ‘man shall 
not live by bread alone,’ reconsider these 
statements: understand them thoroughly. The 
meaning of the Lord’s prayer is not .that you 
should be craving, wishing: not at all. The 
, meaning of that prayer is such that even a 
king,•an emperor, who is in no danger of not 
having his daily bread, may offer it. If so, 
evidently *Qive us this day our daily bread’ 
does not ihean that we should put ourselves 
in a begging mood, that we should ask for 
material prosperity; not that, ^he prayer 
means that everybody, let him be a prince, a 
king, a nfonk, is to look upon all these things 
around him, all* the wealth and plenty, as not 
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his but God’s: not mine, not mine. That does 
not mean begging, but renouncing giving up- 
renouncing everything'unto God. The king 
while he is offering that prayer puts himself 

f 

into that mocd where all the jewels of his 
treasury, all the riches in his house, the house^ 
itself, all these he renounces, he gives them up, 
he disclaims them. He is, in offering this pra¬ 
yer, the mopk of monks. He say^ ‘This is 
God^s : this table, everything on this table is 
Hisi not mine: I do not possess anything. 
Anything^that comes to me comes from my 
Beloved one\” 

Swami Rama Tirtha was drowned in one of 
the rivers bf the Punjab, (United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh—-Ed.) just when his religious 
genius seemed to be about to bear its richest. 
fruit. The work of such wandering religious 
preachers, who form a link between the new 
and the old, can hardly^ be overectimated. 
They rarely take up, as in the case of Swami 
Dayanand, the position of puritan reform and 
*root and brsfnch’ destruction of recognised 
religious evils, but they are sufficiently in 
touch with modern culture to see clearly that 
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Hinduism requires a reformation from within,, 
and they plsjj an important part in bringing 
this about. To refer to a parallel in Euro¬ 
pean history, they are perforining within 
.orthodox Hinduism the work of a counter 
reformation, not wholly dissimilar from that 
which Ignatius Loyola undertook in Europe 
in the sixteenth century. 
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HAPPINESS WITHIN. 


(Lecture delivered on December i7, 190:J, m 
the Academy of Sciences^ San Francisco.) 

My own Self in the form of ladies and 
gentlemen, 

Rama (Joes not blame Enropebn or Chris¬ 
tian nation^ for their cohorts and armies 
to conquer ‘other nations; that is also* a 
stage in the spiritual development of'a nation, 
which is at one time necessary. India had 
to pass through that stage; but India being a 
very old nation has weighed the riches of the 
world in the balance and found them wanting; 
^iind the samje will be the experience of these 
nation^ that are in these days for accumulating 
world prosperity and riches. Why are all 
these nattpns trying to march cohorts to 
conquer other nations ? What do they seek 
in all that? The only thing sought is 
happiness, joy, pleasure. It is true that some 
people saty they do not seek happiness but 
knowledge. Others say. that they seek not 
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happiness; they seek action. That is all very 
good; but examine the hearts and minds of 
average men, or of ordinary mortals. You 

will find that the ultimate goal which they 

/ 

all set before them, the ultimate goal they all 
seek directly ox indirectly, consciously or 
unconsciously, is happiness, nothing but 
happiness. 

Let us examine this evening where happi¬ 
ness resides, whether happiness lives in the 
palace or the cottag:e, whether happiness 
dwells in the charms of women or in things 
that gold and siver can buy. Where is the 
native home of happiness? Happiness has 
also a history of its own. These are great 
travelling days; steam and electricity have 
aqnihilated time and space, great, travelling 
•days these are, and everybody writes an 
account of his travels. Happiness also travels. 
Let us have something of the travels of 
happiness. 

We start with the first glimpse of happiness 

that a child has in his infancy, All the 

> < < 

happiness in this world is for the child 
located in the skirt of the mother, or in the 
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bosom of the dear motbjer. All thp happiness 

is located there. This is the first stage on 

the main road which happiness has to travel 

along, the mother’s skirt, the mother’s bosom, 

say. To the infant there is nothing in thi» 

world which brings happiness so much as the 

mother’s bosom. The child hides his face 

behind the skirts of the mother and there he 

says, “Look ! look! find me out! Where am 
• • * 

I and he laughs heartily. He laughs with 

all his heart and soul. Books are meaningless 

to the child; treasures are useless to *him. 

• • 

Fruits and sweets have no taste for the child 
that has not yet been weaned. The whole 
world of pleasure is, for the child, concentrated 
there. 

year passes and the happiness of the 
child changes its centre; it moves om to 
something else. The residence of happiness 
now becomes the toys, the beautiful toys, 
pollies and dollies. In the second stage, the 
child does not like the mother so much as he 
likes his own. toys. Sometimes the child 
quarrejs frith the dear, •dear mother, for the 
sake of'toys, lor the sake'of dollies. 
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A few months or years more, and no 
more is his^ happiness in the polIies and 
dollies ; it has shifted its centre again, it is no 
longer located in these things. In the third 
stage, when the child grows up to be a boy, 
happiness is located, for him, in books, 
•especially in story-books. This is the case with 
an ordinary intelligent child; sometimes 
happiness is in other, things, buf we are 
taking an ordinary case. Now, the story-books 
•engross all the love and affection of the 
boyl Now the toys, dollies and pollies lose 
their charms ; story-books take their place, 
and lie finds book^ beautiful and attractive. 
But happidess travels on. 

The school-boy enters the College, and 
in College life, his happiness is found, in 
soLnething else, say, in scientific books and 
philosophical works. He reads them for 
-sometime, but his happiness has tvavelled 
from books to the thoughts of seeking Honours 
in the University ; his desire is the residence 
of his happiness, the headquarters of 
his joy. The stud^jnt comes out of the 
University with flying coloursi He gets a 
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lucrative post and, the happiness of this 
young man is centred in money, in riches. Now, 
the ona dyeam of his life is to accumulate 
riches, to be rich. ‘ He wants to become 
a big man, to amass a large |ortu<ie.^ When 
he gets some, wealth after working in the 
office for a few months, his happiness passes 

on into something else. What is that? Need 

/ 

tliat be told? It is woman. Nojv, the young 
man wants to have a wife, and for the sake of 
a wife, he ready to spend away his riches. 
The mother’s skirt no longer gives him *any 
happiness ; the toys have no charm for him ; 
the story-books are cast aside, and the}" are 
read only on those occasions when they are 
•expected to give him some insight into the 
nature of that dream of his life—the woman. 
‘He i§ all » sacrifice for the sake of his wife. 
Hard-earned riches are cast to the winds for 
the sake of petty whims of what is now the 
headquarters of his happiness. The young 
man liv4s for sometime with the woman, 
and lo ! the happiness is sighted a little 
yoryier. The pleasure he could derive from 
the thought of,his wife in the beginning, he 
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no longer gets now. Taking the case of an 
ordinary ^outh, an ordinary youth of East 
India, the happiness of the youth now passes* 
from the woman on to the coming child. 
Now a child becomes the dream of his li'fe. 
He wants to have a child, an angel, a seraph, 
a cherub in his house. Rama knows not 
much of the state of affairs in this country 
but in India, after marrying, people wish and 
pray to God and yearn' for a child.* They dO’ 
all that lies in their power, to seet the aid of 
doctors and to invoke the blessings of holy 
men ; all that they can do, they do, in order 
to be blessed with a child, 

In the expectation of the child, concentrates 
all the happiness of the youth. The 
child is in the sixth stage in the tavels of 
happiness, in the march of joy. The youth 
is then blessed with a child. His joy knows* 
no bounds; he is full of spirits, he springs up 
to his feet; he is elated; he is as it were,, 
raised above'the earth many feet; he does not 
walk, he swims in the air so to speak. His* 
soul is full of happiness when he gets a child. 
In the sixth stage, in the moon^faced child, th^ 
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happinesB of tho grown up child has reached 
in a way its *lacme. The intensest happiness 
is when he'sees the .face of his child. The 
happiness of an ordinary man has reached its 
zenith. After that, the youth begins to- 
decline in spirits, the child becomes a grown 
up boy and the charm is lost. The happiness 
of .this man will go on travelling from object 
to object, sometimes located in this thing, at 
other timesj;esiding in tiiat thing. But ths 
intensity of happiness in the objects with 
ordinary man will be not so’strong, as it is in 
the love of his own child. 

Let us now examine wh*ether happiness 
really dwells in objects like these—the 
mother’s skirt, dollies and pollies, books, rich¬ 
es, woman, cjiild, or any object and anything^- 
of this world at all. Before proceeding further,, 
let us liken the travelling happiness to the 
travelling* Sun-light! Sunshine also travels 
from place* to place. It is one time shining 
over. India, and at another time pn Europe. 
It travels on, Wh*en the shades of evening 
fall, *aee how rapidly the Sunsnine shifts away 
.from, place to place. It shines on eastern 
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America and it travels on to its west. See how 
the Sunlight goes skipping on tipftoe, slipping 
on from land to land, and is then seen 
spreading its lustre on Japan and so on. The 
Sunshine travels on from place to place. But 
all these different places where the Sunshine is 
seen are not the source, the home of Sunshine. 
The home of Sunshine must be somewhere 
else; the home of Sunshine is, the Sun. 
Similarly let us examine happiness which 
goSs on travelling from object to object like 
the Sunshine. Whence does it proceed ? 
Where is its real home? Let us look at the 
Sun of happinessi’ as it were. 

Take the case of the gentleman who has 
been blessed with a child. This gentleman 
w sitting in his office. He is bjisy with his 
official duties, and all of a sudden he bears the 
ding ding of the bell. , What bell ? The 
telephone bell. He jumps up to his feet and 
goes to the telephone, but when he is about 
to hear wh&tthe message may be, his heart 
beats. They say, cpming calamities cast their 
flhadowB before. His heart beats, hever was 
it so with him before. He reaches up to the 
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telephone and hears a message. Oh, what a 
distressing Dflessage it must have been! The 
gentleman was panting and sobbing; be lost 
all presence of mind; his cheeks lost all 
colour; with a })allid, cadaverous face he came 
rapidly to his seat, put on his cloak and hat, 
and went out from the office as if he were 
shqt like a ball from a gun. He did not even 
ask the consent of the •chief officer, the head 
of the department. He did not even exchange 
a word with the servants in the roqm. He did 
not even lock up the papers* that vv^re lying 
on the desk; he lost all presence of mind and 
went straight out of the officd. All Uis fellow- 
officials were astounded. He reached the 
^ streets and saw a car running before him, he 
can up to ^the car and there he meets a* 
postmall who gives him a letter. This letter 
brought to him the happy news, if it can be 
called haff^y news ffom the worldly point of 
view, the happy news of a large fortune 
having fallen to his lot. The man had bought 
a share in a,letterjr, and about $ 10,000 had 

0 s 

fallen to his lot. This news ought to have 

f 

cheered him up, ought to have filled him with 
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joy, but it didn't, it didn’t. The message he 

A 

had received over the telephone was weighing 
heavily on his heart, This news brought him 
no pleasure. He found in the same car one 
of the greatest officials in the State, sitting 
just in front of him. This was an official to 
have an interview with whom had been the 
one dream of his life, But look here. This 
gentleman did not excliange glanc^^s with the 
official; he turned his head away, He also 
noiiiced the sweet face of a lady friend. It 

» t 

had been the ambition of this gentleman’s life 
to meet her and exchange words with her, but 
now he was insensible to her sunny smiles. 
Well, we ought not to keep him in a state 
of suspense so long, nor should you be kept 
•in a" state of suspense any longer. He reached 
the street where his house was located and a 
great noise and tumult was there, and he saw 
clouds of smoke rising to the sky and veiling 
the Sun, He saw tongues of fire going up to 
the heavens; he saw his wife, grand-mother, 
mother and other friends weeping and 
bewailing the conflagration which was 
consuming their house. He saw all his friends 
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there but missed one thing; he missed the 
then metropolis of his happiness; he missed 
the dear litlle baby, he missed the sweet little 
child. That was not there. He asked about 
the child, and the wife could m*ake no h.nswer. 
She simply ankwerd by sobbing and crying; 
she could make no articulate answer. He 
found out the truth. He came to know that 
the chil^ had been left in the* house. The 
child was V^th the nurse at the time when the 
lire began; the nurse had placed the child in 
the cradle, the child was asleep and*the nurse 
had left the room. Now the inmates of the 
house being panic-stricken at the si^ht of the 
hre consuming the house, had quitted the 
house in haste, each thinking that the child 
I luustp be with some other inmate of the house. 
All of them came out, and now they found 
that the child was left in the room which was 
then beftig enveloped by fire. There was 
crying and gnashing of teeth, cutting of lips^ 
beating of breasts, but no help^. Here, this 
genteman, ^his wHe, his mother and friends, 
and* the burse were crying aloud to the people, 
to the standers-by, to the policemen, and 
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asking them to save their child, to rescue 

t 

their dear, little baby, “Save our little dear 
child any way you can. We will give away 
all our property, we shall give away all the 
wealth that we mav accumulate wdthin ten 
years from to-day, we will give up all; save 
our child, save our child.” (You will 
remember that this incident took place in a 
country, where Fire Insurance Conapanies are 
nob existent to the same extent tli^t they are 
in this country.) They are willing to give up 
every thing for the sake of the child. Indeed, 
the child is a sweet thing, the dear little baby 
is a very sweet thing, and it is worthwhile 
to sacrifice all the property, all our wealth 
and all our interest for the sake of the child. 
Put ^ama asks one thing, “Is the child the 
source of happiness, the sweetest thing in the 
world, or is the source of happiness somewhere 
else?** Mark here. Everything is being 
sacrificed for the child, but is not the child 
itself being .sacrificed for something higher,, 
or for Something else? Wealth is given 
away, riches are given away, property is 
given away for the child, but the. child 
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is being given away for'something else. Even 
the lives of those people who may venture 
to jump into the fire may be lost. But even 
that dear little child is being sacrificed for 
something else, for something higher, and 
that something else must of necessity be 
sweeter than the child, that something else 
must be the real centre of happiness, must be 
real sourne of happiness, and what is that 
something^ Just see. They Aid not jump inte 
the fire themselves. That something is.tthe 
Self. If they jump into the fire themselves^ 
the}^ sacrifice themselves and that they are 
not prepared to do. On the (Jhild is everything 
else sacrificed, and on that Self is the child 
sacrificed. 

We see ^ow that highest stage of happi^ 
ness, the child, has not happiness in itself. 
The child is beautiful, lovely and the source 
of happiness, beoau*se the child is blessed with 
the Sunshine which proceeds from the Self;^ 
that Sunshine was not inherent \n the child 
itself. If thpt Surfchine of happiness had been 
inherent*’ in the child, it would have lasted in 
the person of tte child for ever. .Notice, that 
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the Sunshine which brightened the face of the 
child proceeded from the source ^Vithin. The 
eource was within the Self. 

Here we come a little nearer to the source 
of happiness, to the home of happiness. Not 
for the sake of the child is the child dear, the 
child is dear for the sake of the Self. Not for 
the sake of the wife is wife dear, not for the 
eake of the'husband is husband dear; the wife 
is dear for the sake of the Self; tha'.husband is 
dear for the sake of the Self. This is the 
truth. People s£fy they love a thing for its 
own sake. But this cannot be; this cannot be. 
Nor for the sake 6f the wealth is wealth dear, 
wealth is dear for the sake of the Self. When 
the wife who was dear at one time, does not 
fierve the interests of the husband,^he is divor-* 
ced; when the husband who was dear at .one 
time, does, not serve the interests of the wife, 
he is divorced. When wealth does, nof serve the 
purpose, it is given up. You know the case of 
Nero. He did not see that, that beautiful Borne, 
that metropolis of his, wad of m^ch. interest 
to him, was of much use to him. Tp him, it 
Wm of greater interest to see a conflagrs^tion; 
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to him it was of more interest to see a big 
bonfire. Look here. He went up to the top of 
an adjoining hill and ^sked his friends to go 
and set the whole city on fire in ordpr that he 
might enjoy the sight of a grand conflagration. 
Here was he fiddling while Rome was burning. 
Thus we see that even wealth is divorced, 
given up, when it does not serve our interests. 
Rama wa| an eyewitness of a very strange 
phenomenon—a very curious phenomenon. 
There was a great flood, a great inundation 
of the river Ganges, and the river* went on 
rising. On the branches of a tree were sitting 
several monkeys; there was«i female-monkey 
and some children of this female-monkey. 
All these children came up to the monkey. 

• The-water^ rose up to the place where the 
monkey was seated. Then the she monkey 
jumped up to a higher branch; the water came 
up to tbkt place. The female-monkey came up 
to the highest top-branch, and the water rose 
up even to that place. All the children were 
clinging tc^ the body of this female-monkey. 
The water reached her feet; then she just took 
. hold.of one child, one baby pionkey, and 
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placed it underneath her feet. The water rose 
still higher, and then this female-monkey took 
hold of another child and placed it under her 
feet. The water still rose; and the third child 
was also taken up and mercilessly placed under 
lier feet to save herself, Just so it is. People 
and things are dear to us as long as they serve 
our interests, our purposes. The very moment 
that our interests are -at stake, WtO sacrifice 
everything. v, 

•Thus we come to the conclusion that the 
seat of happiness, the source of happiness is 
somewhere within the self. The home of 
happinesses somewhere in the Self, but where 
is it ? Is it in the feet ? The feet support the 
whole body, it may be in the feet, but no, it is 
j,ot in the feet. Had it been in thp feetr, the* 
feet ought to have been the dearest thing in 
the world. Of course the feet are dearer than 
anything else outside, btit they ai'e not so* 
dear as the bands are. Is the home-of happi¬ 
ness in the h|inds? The hands are dearer than 
the feet, but they are not the hoppie of happi-* 
ness. Then, is happiness located in the nose 
or in the eye? The eyes are dearer than the 
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hands or the nose, but‘happiness is not located 
in them. Think of something that is dearer 
even than the eyes. Y’ou might say it is the 
life. I say take the whole body first. The 
whole is not the home of happiness. We see 
that this whole*body we are changing every 
moment. In several years, every particle of 
the, body is replaced by a new particle. It 
may be in ^he intellect, in the hrain, in the 
mind. It fi\ay be there. But let us see if 
there is not something even dearer than ^he 
intellect. Let us examine that. If .there be 
something which is dearer and sweeter even 
than the intellect, then, that*may be the liome 
of happiness. We say that life, or as the 
Hindus put it, prana, may be the source of 
•happiness, because often-times people want to 
live eten at the sacrifice of their reasoning"* 
powers. Here is a choice between two alterna¬ 
tives, die*altogether^ or live as a crazy, lunatic 
man. Everybody will choose the the'alterna- 
tive of life, even in a crazy, lunatic frame. 
Thus we se^ that* intellect or inlelligence is 
sacrificed at the altar *6f life. Then life, 

. personal life, this may be the home of happi- 
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ness, the sun from which all happiness 
•emanates. Just examine whether life is really 
the home of happiness or not. Vedanta says : 
1^0! No! Even life is not the home of happi¬ 
ness.. The home of happiness, the Heaven 
within is higher up still; even boyond 
individual, personal life. Where is it then? 

Rama once saw a young man at the point 
of death. He was suffering from a very bad 
•disease. There was excruciating pain in his 
body. The pain began in the toes of the feet. 
At first it was not so great, but after a while 
it kept coming up, and then his body was 
undergoing a hysterical movement. Gradually 
the pain came up to the knees, and then rose 
higher, until that dreadful pain reached the 
etomach, and when the pain reached the 
“"heart, the man died. The last words this 
young man uttered were these, ‘‘Oh, when 
shall this life leave me, when shall these 
pranas leave me! ” These were the words of 
that body. You know, in this country, you say 
he gave up the ghost. In India, ^ we say he 
.gave up the body. This shows the difference. 
Here the body is looked upon ^as the' self and 
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the ghost is looked upon es something tacked 
on. In India the body is looked upon as 
something foreign to tjie spirit; the real Self 
is looked upon as the reality. There, when 
the body dies, no body believes ’that ho dies ; 
the body changes, he does not perish. And 
so, the words that escaped the lips of that 
youth were, “Oh, when shall I give up this 
life; when^hall this prana leave die !’• 

Here we have something higher even than 
life; something superior to pranas something 
which says *‘My life,’’ something which says 
“My prana^'' something which possesses the 
prana and is above the prana or life, and that 
something is sweeter by far than the indivi¬ 
dual, personal life or prana. Here we see 
»that the prqna or life, in that particular body,, 
did not serve interests of the higher self, of 
the self higher than prana, and the prana or 
life was* sacrificed; the prana or life was 
thrown off. Here we see something which 
is superior to the prana or life, for which 
the life is^ sacrificed. This must be, by all 
means, 'sweeter by far ‘than life even and 
that must be t&e home of anand or pleasure; 
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that must be the souFce*, the origin of our joy. 
Now, we see, why prana or life is sweeter 
ihan intellect; because pranas al*e nearer to 
the real Self, the Self within. Why is it that 
the intellect is sweeter than the eyes? Because 
the intellect is nearer to the real Self than 
the eyes. And why is it that the eyes are 
dearer than the feet? Because the eyes 
partake more of the real Self in ^ you than 
the feet do. Why is it that everybody looks 
upon his child as being far more beautiful 
than the child .of somebody else, of his 
neighbour? Vedanta says, “Because this 
particular child ^you call ‘mine’ you have 
gilded a little with the gold of you real Self.” 
Any book in which you may write a line of 
your own, any work that contains^ something . 
Contributed by your pen, appears to yOu to 
be far more worthy than any other book, 
even if it came from the pen of Plato. Why 
is it? Because this book which you call 
^mine’ lias the sunshine of your real Self in 
it. It is blessed with the sunshine, of Heaven 
within. Thus the Hindu says that the bliss, 
the real metropolis of happiness", is within you. 
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All Heaven is within -yoya, the source of all 
pleasure is within you. This being the case, 
how unreasonable it is* to seek happiness else¬ 
where ! 

In India, we have this story* afcout a 
lover. He pined for his beloved one; all his 
body was reduced to a veritable skeleton; all 
his flesh was dried up, so to say. The king of 
the country in which this young . man lived 
brought him into his court one day, and he 
also brought the lady-love of the young man 
into his presence, Thp king saw^ that llie 
woman was very ugly. The king then 
brought before this lover all^the fair damsels 
that adorned his court, and asked this lover 
to choose one of the these. This man said, 
, “ 0 Sfiah ! 0 king ! 0 king ! Don’t make a 
fool ef yourself. 0 king! you know, lovo* 
makes a man very blind. 0 king ! you have 
no eyes to see. Look at her with my eyes, 
and then, say whether she is fair or ugly. 
Look at her with my eyes.” This is the secret 
of all the c^iarms.in this w’orld, ’ That is all. 
Thdt is*, the secret of ali' the fascination of 
the attractive Objects in the world 0 man! you 
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yourself make all objects attractive by your 
looks. Looking at it with those eyes you' 
yourself shed your lustre upon the subjectr 
and then you fall in love with it. We read 
the stgjy of Eoho in Grecian mythology. She 
fell in love with her own image. So it is with 
all charms ; they are simply the image of Self 
within you, the Heaven within you. They 
are simply your shadow. Nothing else. That 
being the case, how unreasonable it is to* 
hunt after your own shadow. 

Rama knows of the case of a little child,, 
a small baby that had just learnt to crawl, ta 
walk on all fours.. The child saw its shadow 
and thought it to be something strange, 
something remarkable. The child wanted to- 
catch hold of the head of the shadow; it began 
crawl to the head of the shadow and the 
shadow also crawled. The child moved and 
the shadow also moved. The child 'began to 
ory because he could not catch the head of 
the shadow. The child falls down, the shadow 
is with it; the child rises up and^. begins to 
hunt for the shadow; In the meantime, the 
mother taking mercy on thb child made 
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the child touched bis •own head, and lot 
the head of .this shadow was also caught. 
Catch hold of your own head and the shadow 
is also caught. Heaven and hell are within 
you. The source of power, joy and lifo is 
within you. The God of men and nature and 
nations is within you. 0 people of the world t 
listen, listen. This is a lesson worthy of 
being proclaimed fron^ the house-tops, in all 
the crossing of big cities, in all the thorough¬ 
fares. This is a lesson worthy of being 
proclaimed at the top of the voide.. If you 
want to realise an object, if 3 "ou want to 
get anything, do not hunt after the shadow. 
Touch your own head. Go within you. Realise 
this and you will see that the stars are your 
^andivv’ork, you will see that all the objects 
of love, all*the bewitching and fascinating ’ 
things are simply your own reflection or 
shadow, •How unreasonable it is that. 

“ For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbless we earn with a whole souPs 
^ ^ . * tasking.’^ 

There.is a beautiful stOry about a woman 
in India. ‘ She *lost her needle in her house. 
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She was too poor to* afford a light iu her 
house, so she wont out of the house and was 
searching in the streets. Somebody asked 
her what she was searching for in the 
streets. She said that she was searching for 
her needle. The gentleman asked, ‘‘Where 
did you lose the needle? ” She said, “ In the 
house. ” said, “How unreasonable it fci to 
search in the street for a thing which was lost 
in the house! ” She said that shet could not 
afford a light in the house and there was a 
lantern in the street. She could not hunt in 
the house, she had to do something, so she 
must hunt in the street. 

^This is exactly the way with the people. 
You have the Heaven within you ; and yet 
"you are searching pleasures in*the oTjjects' 
in the streets, searching that thing outside, 
outside in the objects of the senses. How 
strange! 

There is another very beautiful story 
extant in India about a crazy man. He came 
up to the boys of the street and told (hem 
that the Mayor of the city w^is preparing a 
grand, roydl feast, and had invited all the 
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children to |)artake of the feast. You know, 
children Uke candies and sweets. The 
children being assured by this crazy man of 
the feast, arranged by the May,or, ran.,to the 
house of the Mg.yor, but there was no feast at 
all: nothing of ^the kind. The children were 
baffled; they were put out of countenance for 
a v/hilc, and there was hansi (laughing), and 
the childrSp said to him, ‘‘How is it Mr.—that 
you too cam^'when you knew that this story 
which you told was wrong ?'' He* said, “Lest 
there be a real feast, lest the story be true and 
I miss it.” For this reason^ because he did 
not wisl^ to miss it, he also followed the boys. 

Exactly the same is the case of those 
who by their imagination, by their own 
T)enedIptiou • you may say, make flowers ’ 
beautiful, make everything desirable by their 
own imagination, likp the crazy man, and then 
they want to run after it, so that they may not 
miss it. 

OONOLUSION. 

Realise^ the Heaven withm you, and all at 
once all the desires are fulfilled, all the misery 
and suffering is put an end to. 
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**Lo ! the trees of the wood are my next of kin. 

And the rocks alive with what beats in nie. 

The clay is my flesh, and the fox my skin. 

I am fierde with the gadfly and sweet with the bee 

* ' 

The flower is naught but the bloom of iny love, 

And the waters run down in the tuUe I dream. 

The Sun is my flower, uphung above. 

I cannot die, though forever death. 

Weave back and fro in the warp of me. 

I was never born, yet my births of breathf^ 

Are as many as waves on the sleepless se^.” 

Oh, Heaxen is within you, seek Happiness 
not in the objects of sense; realise that 
Happiness is within yourself. 

Om! Om! 



•EXPANSION OP SELF 


(Tjediire delievered on December l6, .1902, in 
the Academy of Sciences^ San Francisco.) 

My own Self in the form of ladies and 
gentlemen, 

To-night we are .going to I>ei 3 .r soinetliiiig 
*• on the Expansion of Self ; you 
Subject. sa}’ on the degree of^ life, 

tlie grades of spiritual advancement, or 3 ’ou 
tnight call the subject, degrees in the 
refinement of sel fishings. Perhaf)s the 
conclusiou arrived at will he sterfling. 

The diagram tliut you see before you 
consists of a straight line and 
^circles. You will say, “what is the 
use of these ? What have circles to do with 
the uiifoldmcnt lA the a 

Self Borne are saying 
in their hearts—These 
are not. circles, thev 
ai*e very crooked, they ' 
are I'atiier* ellipses. : 


Circles. 


O 

B 
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But these circles are to denote classes of 
life which are not exactly circular, which are 
crooked and elliptical, so to say, and that 
justifies the imperfection of the circles ; they 
exactly represent in their deviation and in 
their imperfection what they have to indicate. 

Before beginning with what life is, and 
the degrees of life, we shall have to say a few 
words about these circles. 

I 

Here is the minutest circle, a very small 
8pe)pk. It ought to have been made even 
smaller than that, but fearing that if it were 
smaller it could not be seen, it is drawn large 
enough to be visible. There we have beyond 
this a second circle, larger than the minute 
babv circle, and outside that a third one and 
then there is the fourth one. One peculiarity 
of them is that as the circle goes on expanding, 
enlarging, the centre of the circle goes on 
receding from the starting point A, on the 
straight line which is a common tangent to all 
the circles. The centre recedes, the radius 
increases and the circle enlarges. If the centre 
of the circle is very hear to the starting point 
A, and it is made nearer and nbarer still until 
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it coincides with the starjting point, the circle 
becomes a paint. Thus a point is the limiting 
position of a* circle, of'which the centre has 
come extremely near to the starting point, and 
when the centre goes on receding from the 
starting point, the radius goes on increasing 
and increasing until it becomes infinite ; or 
the centre moves up to infinity, then the 
circle becomes a straight line. Thus a straight 
line is the* Hmiting position of a circle, of 
which the centre moves up to infinity, or of 
which the radius is infinite. . * . 

Another peculiarity we notice is that the 
greater the circle, the neare^p it becomes to 
the tangent straight line and its curvature 
goes on decreasing as the circle goes on 
jincreajaiug. Thus we mark that the larger 
circle -with centre D is, at the point A, very 
much more like the straight line than the 
internal circle with centre C is, and then 
this internal circle is more like a straight line 
than the circle with centre B, which’falls 
within it. .This is why the eartfi, although 
really spherical, appears 'flat when you look 
^ at any part of it; the sectional circles of the 
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earth beiug infinitely large for the naked 
eye. This will do for the circles. 

Life! What is the characteristic 
feature of life ? What is it that 

Tiifp. ' ' 

distinguishes life from inanimation 
or want of life ? It is motion, energy or 
activity- This is the popular way of looking 
at the question. The definitions of life given 
by Science can also be summed up in this 
definition. A living man can move forth, 
walk about, do all sorts of things. A dead 
mummy cannot ihanifest these forms of energy 
or this motion, these movements which the 
living man displays ; a dead animal cannot 
move about; the living animal walks, runs, 
does all sorts of things. The dead plant 
cannot grow ; it is devoid of motion, ‘'devoid 
of activity entirely. A living plant grows, 
exhibits motion. 

We see again that generally four 
Grades of distinctions are made in the degrees 
Life. Qf Life, or this world is divided into 
four principal kingdoms : the mineral, the 
vegetable, the animal kingdopas apd man. In 
this we see that man exhibits, manifests more 
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-energy, more^ motion,* a higher kind of 
Tnovement than animals do. Animals can 
.simply walk about, run or ascend mountains, 
but man does all these things and rouch more. • 
He does many other things. Se displays or 
shows motion and energy to a higher degree. 
By means of telescopes he can reach the stars. 
Animals cannot do that. Man can control the 
animals. • He annihilates time arid space by 
means o£ steam and electricity. He acquires 
rapidity unknown to animals. He can siond 
messages instantaneously to any part of the 
world. He can navigate in the air. This is 
man’s motion, man’s energy, manifestation of 
]iower in the world A nimals fall short of man 
ill manifesting or exhibiting energy and we 
• see fliat animals are lower down in the scale , 
-of life than man. 

Again, compare the vegetable kingdom 
with the animal kingdom. Vegetables also 
grow. They move, but their motion is only 
in one dimension, they • can moye up in one 
line, they cannot move from this place to that, 
they are fixedJbo one spot. They send forth 
their* branches in all directions and strike 
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their roots very deepc; but the manifestation 
or display of energy in the case of vegetables 
is far inferior to what it is in the animal 
kingdom^ and there we see vegetables are 
lower down in the scale of life than animals. 

y 

Minerals have no life in them. Indeed, if we 
define Life in the same way as Biologists do, 
then they have no life. Bab if we mark the 
grades of life by the revelation and manifes* 
tation of energy, we might say that minerals 
alsp do manifest a kind of motion ; they also 
do undergo a change; change is indispensable 
for them, too. 

Thus they also have very small traces of 
life in them, but their life is very insignifi¬ 
cant, being at the bottom of the scale, because 
the activity, the motion, the energy betrayed 
by them is insignificant, in finitesimal. Thus 
it is clear that life which is characterized by 
motion is graded in accordance with the 
degrees of motion or energy. 

Now, in Nature, the plan is that there 
should be nothing new, under the 
Kepeltg Sun, We* mark that despite this 
apparent variety, in lipite of all this 
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outward multiformity, Na^ture or the Universe 
is very poor. ,The same Law which governs 
the trickling.down of a»tear from the lover’s 
eye also groverns the revolutions of suns and 
stars. From the minutest atom * to. the 
remotest star, wo find the same simple laws 
which might be counted on the fingers 
controlling and governing everything. Nature 
repeats itself over and over again. This 

Universe m*ight be compared to a screw or 

. 

spiral, of which every thread is of the sai^e 
fashion, or it might be compared to'an onion. ' 
Take one sheath out and we have another 
sheath of the same kind ; thQn take that out 
and we find another of the same kind ; peel 
that off and you have another sheath of the 
jjame pattern. In just the same way, what 
we have in *the whole year, we have on a 
miniature scale during every twenty-four 
hours. The morning time might be compared 
to the spring season. The noon might be 
compared to the summer season. The 
afternoon and the evening might well compare 
with the -autumn, and the night might be 
^compared ‘ to ^frinter. Here we have in 
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twenty-four hours thd whole year reproduced 
on a miniature scale. Man, in embryo, 
repeats with marvellous rapidity all the past 
experience of life-forms which it inhabited 
before assuming the human form. The shapes 
of fish, dog, monkey, etc., are all, one after 
the other, assumed by the foetus in the ovum, 
before reaching the form of man-child. Thus, 
in accordance with the usual plan of evolution, 
according to the general law which governs 
the whole world, we want to find out if in the 
body or fo>'m oi man there be practically the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms 
reproduced. 

In tiie form ef man, are there not people 
•who are. as it were, minerals ? In the form 
of 7nan, are there not persons who are in the 
state of the vegetable kingdom, and are there 
not people in the shape of man who are in tiie 
state of the animal kingdom ? • 

In the shape of man, let us see if there 
be men who are really men, aud in the form 
of man; let us see if there be .men who are 
gods. 

First, we shall take a|l the* moral and 
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Minorai*. Spiritual minferals. The mineral 
kingdom manifests no motion 
apparently ; it*exhibits nb energy outwardly, 
but nevertheless it has some kind of energy, 
some kind of activity, some kind of motion, 
because we see * minerals undergo change,, 
there is disintegration and devolopment even 
in the minerals. They crystallize and grow. 
This earth, which we .look upon as stable, 
when compaiied with the sea, this solid- 
seeming earth rises, falls, undergoes 
undulations, changes. Thus rainferp,ls also 
have some kind of motion in them, though 
exceedingly unnoticeable. • 

Now, who are those in the shape of man 
that have only the same kind of motion as 
minerals ? }n other worlds, who have the 
same liind of motion as a child^s spindle or 
top has ? A spindle or top turns, goes round 
and round, it moves,* and when it is revolving 
vehemently, the children come up and clap 
their hands and rejoice, saying: It is 
stationary!* It is stationary! It does not 
move! It does nob mdve! This is self- 
-centred motion. Motion we have, revolving 
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motion, but the centime of revolution lies within 
the body, and even when the motion is most 
violent, seemingly there is no motion at all, 
We might compare the life-motion of the 
minerals to the motion of a spindle or top, and 
represent it on the blackboard by the smallest 
circle, the point-circle. 

You know, all motion in this world iw in 
circles, nd 'motion in a straight line ; all 
Science proves that. For this reason we 
will make use of circles to represent the 
manifestation of motion. In Mathematics 
motion is represented by lines ; in the present 
case circular line's will best serve the purpose. 

So we have mineral life possessed of a 
motion comparable to spindle-motion. It 
may be best represented in the figure before^' 
you by^ this minutest circle which might be 
•called a point. Who are those among men 
whose motion is like the motion of a top, 
whose circle or orbit of movement is simply 
a point, whose life is the life of minerals ? 
Just reflect Evidently these are men,, all 
of whose actions are centred ground a little 
point, a false self, the little quarantine of a 
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^ l)ody, three and a half'cubits long. They are 
^selfish in the •lowest sense of the world. These 
are people Whose all/ actions are directed, 
towards sensuous enjoyment. These people 
work in different lines, do all sdrts of labour, 
, but the object* is simply to seek debasing 
pleasures. These are people who care not if 
their wife snd children starve ; they care not 
whether tl^pir neighbours perish Sr^live ; at all 
costs they must drink, they must make merry, 
they must obey the dictates of the low^r 
nature. Their demoralizing* needs «aust be 
satisfied, even if it be at the sacrifice of the 
interests of their family and •comm linity. Let 
the wife and children starve, they care not, if 
only their cravings of the flesh are gratified. 
•The centre gf all their movements, the focus 
roundVhich they turn, the sun round which 
they revolve, the centre of their orbit is simply 
the little body. Thfiir activity or motion is 
4ead motion. This is the mineral life in man. 
We have had in the history of the^world very 
beautiful and precious minerals in the shape 
of man. You k6ow, diamonds also belong to 
•the mineral kingdom ; rubies, pears, jewels 
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and all sorts of precious stones also belong to^ 
the same kindom. 

There was a time in the history of Ronie^ 
when we had Nero, Tiberius and other Csesars, 
to mention whose name is to contaminate your 
ears. We have had mighty rulers, emperors, 
very precious minerals but minerals only, not 
men. What would you think of these emperors, 
emperors of the whole world that was known 
to them, and yet caring not a straw far the 
interests of their State, who took no thought 
about their relatives and friends, but who must 
satisfy their animal passions, no matter what 
happens to their queens, subjects and friends 
You have heard about them, about the crimes 
they committed. There was one of them who 
fell a victim to the passion of eating delicious 
things the whole day long. When he partook 
of a most delicious dish, he ate and ate tin 
nature rebelled. With the help of medicines 
everything was vomited, and when the 
stomach was relieved, he would return to the 
table again.' This process was repeated over 
and over again in a single day. One-of them 
burned the capital of the world to gratify his* 
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desire of seeing a big c^bnflagration. What 
do you think ’of this ? These were precious 
jewels, diamonds, no *doubt, but not men. 
These are minerals in the kingdom o£ man. 

We come now to the state of Vegetables in 

VegJtabio. Their circle is 

Men. larger than the grossly selfish little 

circle of the mineral-man. Their circle is 
larger and^hese peopleware much higher than 
the mineral-man. Their activity might be 
compared to the motion of a race-horse. The 
race-horse describes a largei^ circle than the 
spindle or top does. Their circle is represented 
in the diagram by the second* circle pf which 
the centre is B. Who are these people? These 
people, do not pursue their work simply to 
«atisfy*the taste of the flesh at the expense of 
everybody else’s interest. They take into 
consideration the good of some other associates* 
These are‘people who turn round their wife 
and children, the domestic circle. They are 
far superior to the selfish mineral-mpn, because 
these people not only advance the good of their 
own body,\but they advance also the cause of 
their wife and children. The second circle 
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includes many smaller circles, so do these 
people advance the good of many little selves 
beside their own little self, but shbuld they be 
called unselfish? No, no; in the case of these 
people the self is expanded only a little. In the 
case of the mineral-men, the self was limited 
to this little body; and in the case of these 
people, the self is practically indentified with 
the domestic*^ circle, their wife an^ children: 
That is also selfishness but selfishness refined a 
little. They are very good people so far as 
they go^ hut just look at this second circle 
which represents them. It is concave towards 
all inside it. What is concavity? Concavity is 
folding and clasping in the arms of love. Let 
us with our stretched arms form a circle. This 
is concavity. This circle is concave for the 
members of family, it is turned towards'all the 
points that it embraces, but it turns its back 
to the whole universe without it. * 

These people are very good so .far as they 
go, so far as their concavity or extended arms 
go; but they turn their back to the whole 
universe. The selfishness of theSe people 
moving in the second circle of the vegetable 
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man becomes evident \Vhen the interests of 

one family clash with the interests of any 
other family, and then there is strife and 

discord wrought by thegi between, all the 

members of one family and all ‘the members^ 

of "another family. 


Animal- 

men. 


Next we come to the third circle. These are 
animal men, animals in the form of 
man. This third circle, represented 
in the figure with the centre C, is larger than 
the preceding two. It might be compared to 
the circle described* by moflsd^Iis hr trade 
winds* It represents people who have 
identified their self with solnething higher 
than this little body or the domestic circle. 
These people identify their self with their 
*class oi sect, or their state. They are sectarians, 
people who identify their self with a caste or 
craft. They are very good, very useful indeed, 
far more useful than the vegetable-men are. 
Their centre is beyond the little body. It is at 
a much higher, wider expanse than the centre 
of the vegetable man. The radius of revolution 
in their, case is ^longer. Welcome are these 
^eoplei You see their usefulness extends to 
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many families and 'individuals. Tbey are 
useful to the people they embrabe within the 
arms of love. They are useful to the people 
to whom their attitude is that of concavity. 
These people advance the good not only of 
their little body, not only olF one house'*br 
family, but they advance the good of the whole 
class or sect with which they have identified 
their self; £hey are very useful. Are they also 
selfish? Why, yes; selfish they also are. 
They seek to benefit their own self which i^ 
identified witn their sect, at the cost of other 
sects or castes. If you want to see the 
shortcomings in them, you will have simply to 
mark their attitude towards all the points 
outside their circle. They turn their back t€^ 
all that is without. When they crystallke and 
stereotype their sectarianism, woe unto them 
that do not accept their version of truth. Here 
is one class, and there isahother class, anotheir 
circle of the same kind. These being turned 
against each other, all the individuals 
belonging to the first class" are at war and at 
daggers drawn with all the ifid|vi^uala 
represented by the second class, Look here, i^ 
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they do good to some, th^y do as much michief, 
if not more, by declaring war upon all other 

communities and« rival sects. One whole sect 

• 

quarrelling and fighting with a whole sect on 
the other side. How much* discontent is 
engendered by thatt Still these people are 
far more preferable to those who are only 
Vegetable-men. 

The Law of Nature is that you. should not 
stand stilHn any position: you should go on: 
march on and on. Be not subject to’ inertia 
or averse to change and progrepj^* ^hen the 
people are in the state of the mineral-man, 
the next higher state woiijd be that of the 
vegetable-man, and for the people who are in 
the vegetable kingdom, so to say, the next 
higher state will be that of the animal-man. 
If a •person, while advancing upwards and 
making onward progress, passes through the 
state of the animaj-man, it is well and good. 
There is nothing harmful or detrimental for 
a man in passing through the state of the 
animal kingdom; it is all right.* Things go 
wrdng, everything becomes confused and all 
> produces mischief when we want to stand still 
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and stop at one place and refuse to make 
further progress by selling our liberty to this 
or that dogma or creed. ^It is natural for 
every body to pass through that stage at one 
time or another; but it becomes wrong for 
him to stick to it and endeavour to perpetugi^ 
it. It becomes wrong and a cause of mischief 
when he becomes a slave of that particular 
name and gives rigidity to his position. When 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah were being 
destroyed, Lot’s wife turned back. She was 
leaving thejpity^ but turned her face back. 
She wanted to remain in tlie city; her heart 
was there and sh^ wanted to go back- And 
there on the spot she was converted into a 
pillar of salt. Just so with the people who keep 
making upward progress and who keep 
moving away from their previous situation, 
who refuse not to make advancement; it is 
well and good for them, but the very.moment 
that they want to turn back and refuse to 
make onward progress and sell themselves 
to names ahd forms, that very moment 
they change themselves into pillars, of salt. 
Stagnation or fanaticism comes^in. Stagnation 
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or fanaticism becomes tbo cause of misery. 
These may he good men, animal-men, but you 
must make progress, must go on. 

We come now to the fourth circle, the circle 
Moon represented on*the hoard *witji the 
’ centre D. Here is man in man. 

Here is a normal man. His circle might be 
comj)red to the circle of the moon. The moon 
describes a circle around the earth, it is more 
elliptical fhan circular. The moon-man, who 
is he? A very large orbit he describes: happy 
is he, perhaps. He is a man identifies his 
self with the whole nation or the whole race; 
you might call him the patriot. A very large 
circle is his. He cares not whetheb those for 
whom he works belong to this creed or that. 
Irrespective of denomination^ caste, colour, or 
creed, he makes it a point to advance the cause 
of all those who live in the same land with him. 
Very welcome is he: he is very good: a man 
he is, but that is all. You see, the moon brings 
about revolutions also in the sea, brings about 
tides, ebb tides and flood-tides. Befiides, lunatics 
yoif know, are also said lo be moon-stricken. 
^ This is a'goodbircle, no doubt, the moon-circle, 
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but. just See when moon*men stereotype their 
position, when these people beoonjie selfish, and 
their selfishness is crystallized, the selfishness 
in their case meaning patriotism when it is 
given rigidity, wheh it is crystallized, what 
resulte? it brings revolutions, and lanaoy,-<it 
sets one nation againt another, and there we 
have bloodshed and warfare, thousands—nay, 
sometimes millions upon millions—of beings 
shedding, spilling and drinking. blood and 
pialring the fairy face of this beautiful earth 
bliish with- slaughter, blush red with blood. 
They are very good for those whom they 
embrace to whom they are concaved, but just 
mark their attitude towards those against 
whom they are convex. Washington is all 
right for Americans, but ask the opinon of 
Englishmen about him. The English patriots 
are very good as far as, what they call, their 
own country is concerned, but just look at 
them with reference to those people whose 
life-blood is being sucked by their patriotism. 

Last of all we come to ,the fifth circle. 
Here the beotre moves up to, infinity, 
gay: the radius becomes infinite, and 
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what about the circle 9 When the radius 
moves upto infinity, the circle must become a 
straight lin*e; all the crookedness is gone. 
The straight line passes .through the whole 
space equally, fairly; it is condave to ndne, it 
is^onvex to nohe. The circle becomes a right 
line, a straight line it becomes. All crookedness 
is gone; all curvature vanished. These are 
God-men; ^heir circle might be* compared to 
the circle w4ich the sun is describing. Tou 
know that the sun moves in a straight liae; 
the radius of the circle is infimtb.* The sun is 
all glory. Hero is a circle of which the centre 
is everywhere but the circumference nowhere. 
This is the God*circle; these are free men; 
these are free—free from all sorrow, fiwe from 
. all fear, free from all bodily desires, free from 
all seAfishness. Are they selfish? No Upto 
this we had selfishness. Have we no selfishness 
ness in this straight line? The straight line 
is a straight line—no enslaving point can we 
see anywhere. It passes through the space, 
no selfish little centre round which it may 
turn, nothing to turn it round. Here is selfish- 
iaess destroyed; or, you might say, here is the 
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real Self gained. You see, we began with the- 

point-cirole, gross selfishness, and here is that 

little point enlarged, in^creased afid expanded 

till it has. become a straight line. These are 

Qod-i&en. Thdse are people to whom the wide 

world is homo; irrespective of caste, colew, 

creed, community or country. Be you an 

Englishman, be you an American, be yoju a 

Mohammedad, a Buddhist or a Hin^u, or what 

ever you may be, you are Hanna’s Self. You 

are the Self of self to him. Here is selfishness 

marvellousl^iiiweased, here is a strange kind 

of selfishness. The wide world is my Self: the 

universe is the Self of this man : the wide 
« 

world, the lowest creature, minerals, veget¬ 
ables, the Self of all these becomes the Self of 
this man. 

To a man who had reached this state of 
perfect freedom, there came a disciple who 
sat at his feet for a year ■ or so. When the 
disciple was going to leave the master, he 
began to bofr down at his feet, to kneel down 
before him, to prostrate bintself before him, as 
the custom in India is. The raaster;' smiling, 
raised him and said, “Dear, you have not yek 
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learnt all that you coal4 learn. You lack a 
great many things yefc; stay for some while 
more.” A few days more he stayed in the 
holy presence of the master, and got more and 
more of inspiration. His teart was converted 
intaGod-consciousness. He was full of the 
Holy Ghost. He left the presence of the 
master, knowing not whether he was the 
disciple or the master himself. He went away 
looking upon the whole universe, the wide 
world, as his real Self, and the whole univei;^e 
being his real Self, where the Sel^ 

go? When the Self fills and permeates every 
atom, every molecule, where,can it go? The 
idea of going and coming became meaningless 
to him. You can go from one place to another, 
if you ^re not already at the place where you 
want to go. ’Here he found himself, he found? 
his true Self, the God within, God everywhere, 
and how oould he think of going and coming? 
The idea of going and coming became absent 
for him. He was in the state of Self-realiza¬ 
tion. The going oi body was a sort of refiex 
action. Ha was in himself; "do going or coming 
(or him. Then ^^as the master satisfied. Thus 
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4id the master test •him and prove him of 
sterling worth. The disciple paid no respects 
or thanks to the master, and rested in unity 
to such a degree that he rose above all idea of 
gratitude. Then did the master know that he 
had really understood his teachings. He»<ris 
the master-state, where, if you honour the 
man, he says you are belittling him. am 
not confinedHn this body; I am not this little 
body only—1 am the wide worjd, I am you, 
and honour me in you.” Here is the state of 
a man who^erl^s not anything to you. Here 
is the state of a man to whom honour and . 
disgrace for the«body have become meaning¬ 
less, both shame and fame are nothing. 

There came a man, a prince, to a monk 
in India, and he prostrated himself before him. 
The mbnk asked him as to the cause of this 
homage that the prince was paying him. The 
prince said, “0 sir, 0 holy sir, you afe a monk, 
And you have adopted this order by giving tip 
your kingd^om which you ruled at one time. 
Tou are a great ipan of renunciation, ‘and so 
I look upon you as'Qod, I worship you.’^ You 
know, iuindia, people are not honoured so 
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much for the riches thej possess. In India 
they are honoured for the degree of renuncia¬ 
tion they display, and the chief principle of 
honour is essentially diftei;entthere from what, 
it is here. More trust is placed' in God than 
in’\he almighty’Dollar. The prince was offer¬ 
ing homage to the man of renunciation. The 
monk replied to the prince, “If that is the 
reason wbj you honoup me, I muOst wash your 
feet, I must kneel down before you, because, 
0 king, you are a greater man of renunciati 9 n 
than all the monks in this world^pnt together.” 
That is very strange. How could that be ? 
Then the monk began to explain, ‘‘ Suppose,, 
here is a man who possesses a magnificent 
palace, and this man casts out the dust and 
•the dirt of tbe house; he throws out or reno¬ 
unces only the dust or dirt of the house. Is 
that man a man of renunciation?'' The prince 
said, “No, no; he is not.” Then the monk 
continued,. “Here is a man who treasures up 
the dirt and the dust of the house, and gives- 
away the whole house, the ipagniflcent palace. 
What do' ^ou think of this man?” Tbe prince 
Baid, “.This man who keeps only the dirt and 
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dust, and resigns the* palace, is a man of 
renunciation.’’ Then the monk skid, “Brother 
prince, you are then the man of renunciation, 
because the real Self, God, the real Atman, 
that which is the manificent palace, the real 
home, the paradise, the Heaven of heavens, fon 
have renounced, and only the dust and dirt 
of that palace, which is this body, this little 
selfishness,’ ybu have retained. I have reno¬ 
unced nothing. I am myself the God of gods— 
the Lord of the Universe.” 

Sometimes "these seople, the people who 
have reached the highest state of advance¬ 
ment, the free souls, are looked down upon 
by some and are called crazy: but ask them if 
they would, for one moment, exchange the 
divine bliss, the supreme happiness which 
they derive from divine intoxication, for all 
the wealth and riches of this world. Not at 
all, not at all. These people look down upon 
and pity the begging spirit of the so-called 
wealthy, who go a begging at the door of the 
£esh, at the door of carnal pleasures. Pleasure 
is within you. There you can get* it. The 
whole treasure is within you. Then why play 
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the part of the beggar, and go about in a 
miserable plight, in a sad state, and behave 
like a pitiabje atom? Gome, realise your true 
Self, the Almighty God, and let this song burst 
forth from you in fullness^ of joy:— 

am the mote in the sunbeam,' 
and I srm the burning sun, 

Best here!” I whisper the atom, 

I call to the orb, '*Boil on!” 

I am the blush of the morning, 
and 1 am the evening breesei 
I agi^the leaf’s low m'urmur, 

the swell of the terrible seas. 

The lover’s passionate pleading, 
the maiden’s whispered fears; 

The warrior, the blade that stu^jjkesjhiga, 
his mother’s heart wrung fear. 

The rose, her poet nightingale, 

the songs from the throtit that rise, 

The flint, the sparks, the taper, 
the moth that about it flies. 

1 am intoxication, grapes, 

• wine*press and must^, and wine, 

•The guest, the host, the traveller, 
the goblet of crystal fine.” 

Oh! The splendour and glory of your 
Sblf makes • the pomp of Emperors 
ridiculous, 

i ^ 

Such a wondrous Heaven you are, Exist¬ 
ence, Knowledge and BliiA you are. 

> _ Om! Oml! Om!!!, _ 

* The extracted ^uioe of the grape, or other fruit before 
iementation. 
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{Lectuf'b delivered on January lOf 1903^ in the 
Great Golden Hall^ San Francisco ) 

The Infinite One in the form of ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Before beginning thfe subject, a ^ew words 
ought to be spoken on the kind ^of audience 
thst usually the world furnishes. 

People* uautfWy do not hear with their own 
ears, but with the ears of others. They do not 
see with their owh eyes, they see with eyea 
of their friends. They do not taste with their 
own taste, they taste with the taste of others. 
How unreasonable! Men of the-world, use- 
your 6wn ears, use your own eyes on every 
occasion. Use your own understanding on 
every occasion; your own * eyes and own ears 
are not«for nothing; they are for use*. 

One day ,Rama was passing through the 
streets. A gentleman came up and said, “What 
do you, mean by wearing this Why do 

you Wear that dress? Why do you attract our 
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attention Rama always smiles and laughs. 
If you enjoy the dress of Indian monks, Rama 
enjoys ,your, enjoyment. If this dress can 
make you filled with Oheeriulness and make 
you smile, we derive happiness from j^our 
smiles. Your smiles are our smiles. 

But be reasonable, please. If newspapers 
write a word in praise or against somebody, 
all the community begins to feel the same 
way. Theiy newspapers say that, the 

newspapers say that. What is at the root of 
newspapers? Usually boys and women dre 
the reporters on newspapers. Kll Che material 
comes not from the hands of the learned 
critics but from the hands o{ the fourth rate, 
sometimes tenth rate reporters. If one man, 
the Mayor, begins to praise somebody, if one 
man ^ho is*looked upon to be a great man, 
begins to honour a person, all the people 
begin to.resound and re-echo the voice of 
that one man. This is not independence. 
Independence and freedom imply using your 
own ears on every occasion, using your own 
eye& on ^yery occasion. . * 

Rama-said lo the man who asked why he 
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wore this dress, “Brotheir, brother, let me know 
the reason why this colour should not be 
worn and some other colour should be worn ? 
Why should Rama wear the black colour, or 
say, tiie white colour, instead of this ? The 
reason, pray! Find some fault, What fault do 
you find ?*' He could find no fault. He said, 
“This is just as comfortable as my colour. 
This cloth protects you from the cold and 
heat, just as much as mine does. ^ This is just 
as good as any other colour, and any cloth 
that you < w/ea»r.must have some colour or 
other. If it is black, it has a colour; if it is 
white it has a ..colour; if it is pink, it has a 
colour; it must be some colour or other. It can¬ 
not escape from being one colour or another.” 

Now tell me what fault you have got to 
find with this colour. He could find no fault. 
Then Rama asked him to be kind to himself, 
to be kind to his own eyes,* to be kind to his 
own ears ; to use his own eyes, use^ his own 
ears, and then judge; judge not through the 
opinions of others. Be not hypnotized through 
the opinions of others, and the more a tnan 
stands above this weakness o! being hypno- 
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tized by others, the more free he is. 

Hama wishes you to attend to these 
lectures through your own ears and through 
your own intellects. Form your own ^udg- 
mepts. If you attend to these lectures properly, 
Rama promises that you will reap the greatest 
benefit. You will place yourself above all 
anxiety and fear, abov§ all troubles. 

You Icnow people say, it is riches that they 
want. 0 sir, what do you want riches for ? 
You want riches for happiness iii^d not for 
any thing else, and riches do not bring happi¬ 
ness. Here is something wjiich will bring 
you happiness. Some say we want *to listen 
to such lectures which will touch, which will 
run through our hearts, so to say, we want 
lectures of that kind which will produce a 
direct, instantaneous effect. Be not like 
children. £how a child a dollar and a piece of 
candy. The child will at once take the piece 
of candy, which produces the immediate sweet 
effect. He will not take that piece of silver 
or gold. .Be not like children. 

, Sometimes ttfe lectures, and the orations 
will produce an instantaneous effect. They 
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are like mere candy/nothing abiding in them, 
nothing lasting in them. Here is something 
which will produce the most abiding and the 
most lasting influence on you. In Universities 
and Colleges, people listen hour after hour to 
the lectures of the instructors and profes&drs 
in the University. The professors do not 
manifest any oratorical ability or observance 
of any rhetorical rules: The professors usually 
lecture to their students slowly, calmly, hesit¬ 
atingly, but the students have to take up every 
word that*Tlrof)8 from their lips, whether the 
professor has the gift of producing an instan¬ 
taneous effect or'not, the students have to take 
up every word that drops from his lips. 

So Rama says to the world to-day, 4he 
world must listen to his words, just in the 
same spirit in which the College students 
listen to the words of their professors. You 
may say, these words are* presumptuous. But, 
yes, the time is coming when the........^ 

* Here Kftfna became perfectly silent, and was lost in the 
thought that the Whole i world would of necessity one day 
drink deep from the fountain of Life spiritual • and that the 
goal he was pointing out would hie the 'destination of 

men— 
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The Infinite in theTinite is the proposition 
for to-night^s* discussion. It is very hard to 
popularize philosophy, it is very hard in deed 
to popularize knowledge^ but Socrates says 
and the words of Socrates are perfectly right, 
“Knowledge is virtue.” It is this idea that will 
ultimately govern mankind. It is knowledge 
that^ governs mankind; it is knowledge that 
transforms itself inta action. • People want 
ready-made? potion, ready-made action will not 
abide. Rama is bringing to you knowledge 
which will convert yourself into irOBuite power 
of action. It is hard to popularize it. We will 
do our best to make this difficult and abstruse 
problem as easy as possible. 

We will begin with the minutest thing that 
you can conceive of in this world, the minutest 
thin^ that you usually see in this world, say, a 
poppy seed; or you might take the mustard 
seed, or &ny other seed you please, some small 
seed. Ve;ry small it is. Hold it before you on 
the palm. What is the seed? Is this the seed 
that you see before you, or that you smell, or 
that' you weigh, or that you touch? Is that the 
•seed,, that tiny something? Or is the seed, 
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something else ? Let us examine. 

Sow this seed in the earth, underground. 
In a very short time, the seed germinates into 
a beautiful plants a sprouting plant, and out 
of that first original seed we get thousands of 
seeds again in due time. Sow^ these thousands 
of other seeds, and we obtain millions of seeds 
of the same sort. Sow these millions of seeds 
again, and we get quadrillions of seeds of the 
same sort. What does this phenomenoo'imply ? 
The original seed, the first seed 'with which 
we began, where is that seed now ? . 

That pe1f!8hed in the ground ; that died in 
the ground; that is not to be seen anywhere, 
but out of that original seed, we have got to¬ 
day quadrillions and quintillions of seeds of 
the same sort. What an infinite potentiality, 
what an infinite power, what an infinite capabi¬ 
lity was concealed or hidden or latent in the 
primitive, original seed with which we began? 

Now the question, is again asked. What 
do you mean when you say, here is a seed, 
here is a small poppy seed or mustard seed, 
what do you mean' by that* expression? Do 
you mean that the word seed simply means 
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the form, the size, the Weight, the smell of the 
seed? Does the form seed really mean only 
the external centre of forms? No, no. We 

could make an artificial seed which bad the 

• « 

same weight as the genuine seed, which *had 
'the«eame colour as the genuine seed, which 
had the same smell as the genuine seed, which 
had ^ven the same taste as the genuine seed. 
But this artificial seed could not* be really 
called a seqd, this could not be called a 
genuine real seed; this would be simply adoi}!^ 
a play-thing for children and not amd. Thus 
we see that the word seed has got an apparent 
meaning and also a real* meaning. The 
apparent meaning of the word seed is the 
form, the size, the weight, properties which 
we can sense with our senses; but the real 
meaning of the word seed is the infinite 
power, the infinite capability, the infinite 
potentiality which is latent in the seed form. 
There we ^ee the Infinite in the finite. The 
infinite potentiality, the infinite power latent in 
the finite form or figure, an4 the real meaning 
of thd word seed, is the Infinite within and 
not its outside or outward form, not that. 
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Now, does this iniinite capability die with 
the death of the form or figure? The seed form 
dies in the earth, but does the real seed, that 
is to say,' the infinite within, does that also 

die ? No, no, not at all. How can infinity die? 

/ 

That never dies. To-day we take up the seed 
which is, say, the thousandth descendant of 
the primitive seed. This seed we take up.’ Sow 
this seed again, plant this seed agKn in earth, 
and you will see that this seed again has got 
the same infinite power of development as the 
primitive’Seed had. This millionth descendant 
of the original seed has got the same infinite 
capability and potentiality which the original 
seed had. 

We see then that the real meaning of the 
word Seed, which is the infinity <within, was 
the same in the case of the original seed and 
Is the same in respect to the thousandth 
descendant of the primitive seed. And this 
Infinity will remain the same with reference 
to the quinUllionth descendant of the primitive 
seed. We see then, that the infinity wfthin, 
the infinite capability or power is.unchange- 
able, immutable. We see , again that the real 
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^eed, the infinite power, the infinite capability, 
is not destroyed. The original seed form 
perished, but the power did not perish. The 
power reappears in the thousandth desendant 
seeds unchanged, unaltered. Tte true infinity 
does not die with the death of the body of the 
seed, with the death of the seed fi^rm; the soul 
of the seed, as it were, I will say the real 
infinity in the seed, sor to say, does' not perish; 
it does not'change, it remains the same yester¬ 
day, to-day, and for ever. Again that infinite 
power of expansion or developflrtnt is the 
same in the seeds that we take up to-day, as 
it was in the primitive Seed. I,t does not 
change, it remains the same yesterday, to day, 
and for ever. Again, that infinite power of 
expahsiondor development is the same in the . 
seeds that we take up to-day as it .was in the 
primitive seed; it does not increase ever so 
little; it does not d&crease in the least. 

We see that the real meaning of the word 
seed, I will say the spirit or the soul of the 
seed, does not increase; it 4068 not decrease. 
To sum i^p, thQ real seed is the same yesterday, 

' today, and for ever. It is infinite, it does not* 
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die when the seed form br the body of the see(£ 
form dies, it is indestructible, it is unchange¬ 
able; there can be no increase and there can^ 
be no decrease in it. 

(You will excuse Rama if there is any 
repetition; Rama knows that sometimes' 
repetition is necessary.) j. 

ftlicroscopic insects you might call them,, 
small monads,'the primitive development of 
protoplasm, sometimes called protozoa. Do 
you know how they develop ? They develop 
by bisectioi)n.as it is called by naturalists. This 
bisection takes place naturally and we can 
bring it about. Take up one of these, microsco. 
pic monads, small tiny insects. With a fine, 
most refined lance, bisect or divide it into two 
equal halves. What will become of it? 0, itis- 
cruel to do so, because if we bisect a mao, if. 
we pierce a dagger through his body and 
bisect him into two, he will die. So, if we 
bisect a monad, it will die. But biset the 
monad aud it does not die, it becomes two,. 

a 

Wonder of wonders! Gut it into two, and it 
becomes two, as big ab the other one. Take- 
.these two up and cut them; again bisect each 
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of them and instead of their dying you will 
have four living monads of the same force 
and energy ap the original one. You will get 
four. Cut each of these four into equal halves 
and instead of killing the four you will mul¬ 
tiply them into ejght. So on, you can multiply 
to any extent you wish. You can increase 
their numbeJ to any extent you like. How 
strange, how strange! ^ . . 

There '^Qu see before you the form of a 
monad, the Dody of a monad. I use the 
apparent meaning of the word moMd. The 
apparent meaning is simply the body, the 
form, the size, the weight, the colour, the 
figure. The apparent monad is that,' but the 
real monad is the power within, or the energy, 
the life within, that is the real monad. Kill 
the apparent* monad, destroy the form and 
the real monad or the soul, the spirit you 
might call, it, does not 'die; that does not die, 
it remains the same. Go on cutting bodies, go 
on destroying bodies; the death of the body 
destroys not the real spirit; the de^th of the 
body destroys but the form# * 

Immortal is •the true Divinity that you* 
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are. The original body of the raonad could 
be multiplied million-fold, could»be increased 
to billions, and here was the infinite power 
latent, hidden, ooncpaled in the body of the 
original monad. Infinity in the finite! Infinity 
in the finite! • * 

Now the question comes wheuj the bodies 
are multiplied, when the bodies of the iqonad 
go on iucrfeasing, multiplying, ^ ^oes that 
infinite power within also go oi^ Multiplying, 
does that also increase ? Or does it decrease ? 
No, it neWier increases nor decreases. The 
real infinity within the outward apparent 
finite form of the monad does not change, it 
multiplies not, it decreases not; it remains the 
«ame. 

The^Vedantio explanation of ^this pheno¬ 
menon will be given by an illustration,* 

There was a small ohild that was never 
shown a looking-glass. You kno?5" in East 
India, in Hindustan, small childrep are not 
ehown looking-glasses. This small bady once 
happened to oraw\ into the ^oom of his father, 
and there was a looking-glass lying oh the 
floor, with one end of it lying against the wall 
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and the other end resling upon the ground. 
This little baby crawled up to the looking- 
glass, and 1(5! there he sees a baby, little child, 
dear little baby. You know children are al¬ 
ways attracted by children. Jf you haye a. 
child and you go to your friend’s house with 
him when you go to talk with your friend, 
the ohild will at once make friends with the 
other children of the house. -So this child 
saw in the looking-glass a child of his own 

size. He went up to him and when he was 

• 

moving up to the child in the Jgyjrror, the 
child in the mirror moved up to him also. He 
was delighted. He found that the child in the 
mirror was on friendly terms, liked him just 
as much as he liked the child in the mirror. 
Their noses met. He put his nose against the 
mirrftr and the child in the mirror also drew 
his nose up to his no^e: their noses touched 
each other. Their^lips touched. He put his 
hands on. the mirror and the child in the 
mirror also put his hands to him, as if he 
.were going to shake hands with him, but 
when the hands of this haby were on those in 
tlie mirror, the mirror fell flat on the ground^ 
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and broke into two pieces. Now the child 
saw that instead of one child theje were two 
<5hildren in the mirror. His mother, in the 
other room, heard this noise and came running 
to the room of her husband, and there seeing 
that the husband was not there, but the child 
was making havoc with the ariicles in the 
room and had broken the mirror, she came up 
to him menacingly, in a threatening' manner, 
as if she was about to strike Mm. But you 
know, children know better. They know that 
the threafSTand frowns and brow-beatings of 
their mothers mean nothing. They know it 
through experience. The child, instead of 
being frightened at the words of the mother, 
which were, “What have you done, what have 
you done, what are you doing liere”,. took 
these words not in the sense of threat or 
frown, but in good sense; He said, “Q, I have 
created two, I-have made two,’’ The child 
created two children out of one child. There 
was originally one child only that was talking 
to the one child in the mirror, and now . this 
child made two childreD. A small • child be- 
* came the father of two children even before 
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•lie was of age. He said,*“I have made two; I 
‘have made two,*' The mother smiled and took 
the child up* in her arms, took him to her 


own room. 

Take up these tw^o pieces of* looking-glass,- 
break them, spare them not, you will get 
more looking-glasses; break these pieces into 
four .pieces and you will get four children. 
Now the ?mall child by breaking 'these four 
pieces of glass into eight pieces could create 
eight children. Any number, of children might 
be created that way. But we ask,'Joes that 
real Divinity, does that real child increase or 


■decrease by the breakage of •the mirrors? It 
neither increases not decreases. The increase 


and decrease take place only with looking- 
glasses. Th^re is no increase in the child that 
you sde in the looking-glass, that remains the 
same. How can the Infinite be increased ? If 


the infinify increasee, it is not infinity. How 
can infinity decrease ? If it decreases, it is not 
infinity. 

Similarly, the Vedantic pxplanation of the 
phendmenon of bisection* of monad is that 
when you take up one insect, take up one < 
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small microscopic insocb and bisect it, the* 
body which is just like the mirror, just like 
the looking-glass, that little body is divided 
into two, but the power, the real infinity 
within, the reg,l monad, or the true spirit or 
energy, or any name you might give it, or the 
true God within it, is not bisected \>y the bisec¬ 
tion of the bodies of the monad." When the 
bodies of tfie monad are multiplied, the power 
with the real monad, the true divifiity inside 
does not multiply; that remains the same. 
Tliat is like the real child and the bodies of 
the monad are like the pieces of looking- 
glasses. When the bodies of the monad are 
divided Und sub-divided and divided again, 
the infinite power which is unchangeable,, 
goes on reflecting itself, and showing itself, 
manifesting itself equally in all tHe thousand¬ 
fold or million-fold bodies. That remains the- 
same. That is only one, only one,fOnly one, 
no duality, no plurality. 0, what wonder of 
wonders! What joy! Bisect this body, cut this 
body and I'die not. The j^eaX Self, the real 
Me, the true I dies not! Burn this body alive;, 
do with it anything you like,^o harm is done 
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to Me. Realize, realizq that you are the 
infinity within. Know that. The very moment 
that a person knows himself to be that, the 
very moment that a man realises his true 
nature, he is free, above all dapger, uhoYjd al^ 
difficulty, abov.e all suffering, above all tribu¬ 
lation and pain. Know that, be yourself! 

Oh, what wonder of wonders that it is one 
infinite power that shows itself. in. all bodies, 
in all the* apparent personalities, in all the 
apparent figures. Oh, it is the I, the I, the 
Infinite One, that is manifesting dtself in the 
bodies of the greatest orators, in the bodies of 
the greatest men, in the bodies of the most 
wretched creatures! Oh, what joy I I am the 
Infinite One and not this body. Realize that 
and you are free. These dre not mere words; 
this is not mere imaginary talk, this is the 
truest reality. Realize the truest reality, the 
real power, that you are; infinite you are, 
above all danger and difficulty you rise 
instantaneously. 

Here are, suppose, thousands bf mirrors in 
the world. One mirror ms black, another is 
white, anotheif is red, another is yellow, an- 
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other is green; one o| the mirrors is convex, 
another is concave, another mirror is pri¬ 
smatic, another mirror has a leas, suppose. 
There are all sorts of mirrors. There is one 
nerson standing in the mirror. He looks all 
around. He finds himself at one place red— 
in the red glass he finds himself red—-at 
another place he finds himself yellow, at 
another place he finds himself black, in the 
concave mirror he finds himself dMgured in 
a most ludicrous manner in the conve’it mirror 
he finds ^himself again distorted in a most 
ridiculous way. He finds himself in all these 
multiplied shapes and forms, but in all these 
apparently different manifestations there is 
one indivisible, unchangeable, eternal, con¬ 
stant reality. Know that and free yourself. 
Know that and shake off all sorrow. All this 
distortion and disfigurement has nothing to do 
with the real infinity, divinity, which mani¬ 
fests and reveals itself in all these different 

I. 

mirrors or glasses. The differences lie in 
your bodies. The bodies, the minds, are like 
the different glasses;' one body may^ be like a 
lens, another prismatic, another a white glass. 
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another a red glass, ahckfcher concave, another 
convex. The bodies are different, but you are 
not the bodies only, the apparent unreal self., 
Through ignorance j'ou call yourself the 
body your are not. You are the infinite poweFj.^ 
tha divinity, the constant, immutable, un¬ 
changeable One. That you are; know that 
and jou find yourself inhabiting the whole 
world, inhabiting the whole universe. 

In India we have mirror houses. In mirror 
housesl^e have all the walls and the roof 
bedecked with mirrors and lookiq^glasses of 
all kinds. The owner of the house comes into 
the room and finds himself on all sides. 

Once there came into a mirror house of this 
kind a dog. The dog finds armies of dogs on 
his right coming up to him, and you know that 
dogs are very jealous, dogs do not wish some 
rival dog to be present beside them. They 
are very lealous. When this dog saw thousands 
of dogs approaching him from the right, he 
turned to the left hand side, and again on that 
wall were fixed •thousands pf mirrors^ and 
therb he- finds au army of dogs coming up to 
•him about to devour him, tear him to pieces. 
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He turned to the third wall and there he 
found again dogs of the same soifc. He turned 
^ to the fourth wall and there the same thing. 
He turne.d his head , upward to heaven and 
there from heaven he saw thousands of dogs 
coming down upon him to devour him and 
tear him to pieces. He was frightened. He 
jumped up, all the dogs jumped on all sides; 
he was barking and he found all, the dogs 
barking and opening their mouths^ at him. 
The sound re-echoed from the four walls, and 
he was afraid. He jumped and ran this way 
and that way. The poor fellow died exhausted 
on the spot. 

Exactly the same way, Vedanta tells you 
this world is like a mirror-house, and all these 
bodies are like different mirrors, and your 
true'Atma or real Self is reflected on alhsides, 
just as the dog saw his figure reflected from 
the four walls. Just so does the One Infinite 
Atma, the One Infinite Divinity, the Infinite 
Power, reflect itself in the different mirrors. 
It is the One Infinite Rama that is being 
reflected through all these bcjdies. • Ignorant 
people come like dogs in this world and say; 
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‘‘That, man will eat me up, that man will tear 
me to pieces,•destroy me/’ Oh, how much of 
jealousy and fear in this world! To what are 
this jealousy and fear dua? To the ignorance 
of the dog, to dog-like ignoraifce is all "this 
jealousy and fedr of the world due. Please 

turn the tables. Come into this world like the 

* 

master of the house, of the looking-glass and 
mirror-hoyse. Come into the 'wdrld not as 
4__o—g—but^as g—0—d, and you will be the 
master of the mirror-house, you will be the 
owner of the whole universe; it wilH’give you 
pleasure when you see your rivals and your 
brothers and your enemies • advance; it will 
give you joy when you find any glory any¬ 
where. You will make a heaven of this world. 

We com^ now to man. You have seen 
the Infinite in the finite in the case of the 
seed. That was an illustration taken from the 
vegetable kingdom/ The Infinite in the finite 
was shown to you in the monad; that was an 
instance taken from the animal kingdom. You 
have seen the Infi^nite in the finite in the case 
'of the gl^as. .This was aa instance taken 
'from the mineral kingdom. Now we come to 
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mao. 

Just as the original seed died and gave rise 
to thousands of seeds, but in reality the real 
seed did. not multiply, did not decrease, re- 
maiued the same, and just as the original 
monad dies and gives rise to thousands of 
monads, while the real monad rei^hained the 
same, and just as the glasses broke, the mirror 
is broken, but the real child did not break; 
just in the same way when a man digs, there 
coUie up his sons, two or more, sometimes 
dozens. S8hie of the PJnglishmen, Anglo- 
Indians in Hindustan have scores of children. 
When the parents die, in their place come up 
dozens and scores; these again die in their 
turn and leave behind a four fold progeny. 
They die and leave behind a larger number. 
Here is aguin the same thing. Just as the 
original monad died and^two came up instead, 
and out of these two, four came up, and out of 
these eight came up; the original seed died 
and out of that thousands came up ih time, 
similarly out of any pair of man and woman 
come scores, nay, thousands, millions of pairs 
of the same sort, the pair goes on multiplying. 
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There is no time to eilter into detail; only 
an outline cad be given in one lecture. 

The Vedanta tells you that just as the case 
was with the seed, monad,* or glass, ao is the 
case with you. The primitive, pair of man and 
woiifan died, and out of them, out of the Adam 
and Eve of ^the Christian Bible, sprang up 
billions of inhabitants of the world. 

Here again the Vedanta tells* you that this 
apparent niuUiplication, this apparent in- 
crease,‘*implies no increase in the, true, real 
man that you are. The real man’^'does not 
increase. The real man in you is the Infinite 
All. Man is the infinite individual, yjou might 
call it. Let all the people die and any one 
pair remain. Out of this pair we can have^ 
milliorfs of * population in due time. The 
infinite capability, the infinite power, the 
infinite potentiality which was concealed or 
latent in the primitive pair is found in each 
pair to-day undiminished, unimpaired. Thish 
Infinity you are. This, infinite power, you are,, 
and this infinite power, is ^ibe same in all these 
bodies. I'l^ese bodies may multiply like glass, 
but the man, the real Infinity is only one. 
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You may make mu6h of these bodies, you 
may think of them whatever you please, but 
these you are not. You are the infinite power 
which is only One, One indivisible, the same 
'you are, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. It 
might be made more clear by a popular illus¬ 
tration. 

Who are you, sir? I am Mr. so and so. 
Yes. Are yoii not man ? Oh, man. I am, of 
course. Who are you ? I am Mrs. sq and so. 
Afe you not man? Man (human species) I am, 
of course,'* Go to anybody and he says 1 am 
man, but take an unphilosophical man, ask 
him and be will never tell you that he is man. 
He will always say, I am Mr. so and so, and I 
am Mrs. so and so. Oh, but men also you are. 
Then he may admit that he is man. 

Now we ask, have you ever seen man, the 
unadultera,ted, unspecified, unparticularized 
man? Have you ever seen that ? Wherever, 
we chance to meets there appears Mr. or Mr?.; 
there appears lord or lady, but the real man, 
the concrete man yqu cannot find anywhere, 
and still we know this concrete man is in 
' all things higher. That species, a man in 
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itself, you cannot lay your hands on, a man 
divested of hiis Smithness, Johnness, or dives¬ 
ted qf his mfsterness or mrs-ness. Man per se 
divested of these properties we cannot see 
anywhere, and yet this man,is* present in all 
these bodies. Bting before you Mr. so and so. 
Take away the man part of him, diminish 
man^ the concrete man, and what remains ? 
Nothingn^All gone, •all gone*. Take away 
Mr.— rem’ove all the misterhood and the 

other^tBings and we cannot find anything, hut 

» » 

the real Man is still there. The^real man 
Rama takes in the sense of the underlying 
power, or the infinity within you. Be not 
misled by the words of Berkeley. Weigh and 
examine it thoroghly and you will see that 
therens indeed something, the infinity within, 
which cannot be seen, cannot be heard, can¬ 
not be tasted, and yet it is the fountain-head 
of all that you see, it is the cause of all sight, 
it is the cause of all sound, it is the reality in 
all your taste. It is the reality, fhe divinity, 
the one power in'all that you sense, see, touch 
or heari It is tjiere and yet it is indescribable. 
* Thus.we see that the Infinite within the finite 
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is incapable of being Seen, incapable of .being* 
heard, incapable of being thought, of being 
imagined, and yet all that you see is through 
it, all that you hear is through it, all that you 
^smeU is through it. It is indescribable and 
yet the fountain-head, the essence of all that 
is described. 

t 

In conclusion, Rama simply asks you to do 
one favour, favour to yourself. Be p)an! All 
these bodies are like dew-drops .and the real 
mara is like the ray of sun which passes 
through and threads all those beads of dew.. 
All these bodies are like the beads on a rosary 
and the real man ‘is like the string that passes- 
through them all. If you once sit still for a 
second and feel, feel that you are the Univer¬ 
sal Man, you are the Infinite power* you will 
see that aU this you are. Being man 1 am* 
everything, being that<> indefinite man or 
species man, I am everything. You are all 
one; at once you are all one. Just rise above 
this misterne^s and mrs-ness, rise above that 
and you become one with the All. What a 
grand idea! You become onOeWith the All. 
•Then you become one with the whole un- 
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iverse.. 

Here is a translation of a part of one of the 
Upanishads, but it is not a perfect translation, 
“I am the Unseen Spirit wlvoh informs 
All subtle essence ! I liarne in firet 
shine in sun*and moon, planets and stars ! 

I blow with the wiiids, roll with the waves! 

1 am the*man and woman, youth and maid ! 

The babe new-born, the withered ancient, propped 

m • • • 

Upon4it3 staff ! I am whatever is— 

The black b^e and the ti^er and the fish, 

Tfi'e prreen birds with red eyes, the tree, the grass. 
The cloud that hath the lightning in i£s womb, 

The seasons and the seas ! In Me they are, 

In Me begin and end.** ^ 

{Upanishadf Sir Edwin Arnold, translator ) 

Infinite you are, that infinity you are, and 
as that infinit}^ as it were, have created these 
imaginary, •false illusory bodies; you have 
made this world like a mirror-hous 0 *for your¬ 
self. Take care of the*One Infinite, Universal 
Qod and the same you are, that dwells and 
permeates this world. 

Om! Om I! Om !!S 
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WALL OF MIND.- 


{Lecture delivered on January 12, 1903, at 
Golden Gate Hall, San Francisco) 

The Immutable in the form of ladiea and 
gentlemen! 

The subject of discourse to-nigljt is the 
Immutable in the changeable. 

Before beginning, a few words will be 

spoken in answer to a question repeatedly put 

to Rama. Whai is the significance of the 

colour you wear ? Why do Buddhists wear 

« 

yellow clothes and Vedantin Sadhus or 
Swamins wear flame-coloured clothes? 

You know every religion has got three 
aspects. Every xeligion has got its philosophy, 
its mythology and its ritual* No religion 
without.philosophy can stand. In .order that 
it may app;^al to the learned, the wise, the 
xeasoning class of people, it ought to have a 
philosophy, and in order that ^it m&y recom- 
u mend itself to the people of sentimental emo- 
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tions, of emotional natures, it ought to hare a 
mythology, ahd in order that it may appeal to 
the common*folk, ought to have a ritual. 

The colour of the clothes has something to 
do with the ritual of the V^dintic religibm 
Why do the Christians wear the Cross? That 
is the ritual! Why do the Christians put tho 
Crosa at the top of their Churches? That is 
the ritual^ The Roman CathdlicS have an 
elaborate ritu£^l; the Protestants have very 
little (tf it, but still they have a ritual. They 

t • 

also cannot do without it, So these colours 
are the ritual of the Vedantic religion. The 
red colour, the flame colour has the same 
meaning to the Hindu as the Cross to the 
Christian. What does the Cross imply ? It i# 
a rempembrp.nce of the death of Christ, the 
love di Christ. Christ suffered his Ijody to be 
crucified for the sake .of the people. That is 
the meaning of the Gross which the Christians- 
wear. If you ask a Hindu to explain to you 
the meaning of the Cross, he will pxplain it to 
you differently. He will say the teaching of 
Christ is,* take jup the Cross, take up your 
Cross and follow me. He does not say ‘take up 
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Day Cross.’ In the Bible, in the New Testa¬ 
ment, St. Paul or Christ has not to ask you to 
take up the Cross of Christ, but they say take 
up your Cross, that is the exact wording; take 
your Cross, and the meaning of that is, 
crucify your flesh, crucify your carnality, 
crucify your little self, crucify your own ego. 
That is the meaning of it. So the Cross ought 

I 

to be a symbol of crucifying our selfish in¬ 
terests, our little ego, our little egotistical 
selfish ego. That is the meaning of th^ Cross, 
wearing the Cross. Whether you take it in 
this sense or some other sense, it depends on 
your will, but yedanta always recommends 
you to take the Cross in that sense, and in this 
sense does a Buddhist wear yellow clothes. 
Yellow is, in India at least, the colour of 

■A 

the^dead.^ The dead carcass has got a yellow 
colour. The yellow robq or the yellow costume 
implies that the man who puts on these yellow 
clothes has crucified his body has altogether 
discarded his flesh, risen above carnality, is 
beyond all selfish ^ motives; • just as when the 
Roman Catholics have to ordain a monk, they 
put him in a coffin and read over his head the 
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chapter from Job, they^ read over him the 
flongs and psalms and sermons which are 
usually read* over the dead, and that man 
being placed in a coffin, is made to believe 
and realize that he is dead, de^-d ttf all te^.- 
ptations to all passions, dead to all worldly 
desires. The Buddhists have to wear yellow 
clothes which means that the man has no 
more to do anything with worldly desires, with 
selfish aims*and objects, is dead to the world 
as it wcr^, and*the flame colour of the Vedan- 
tins means the colour of fire. This colour 
, (indicating the dress of the speaker) cannot 
represent exactly the colour (jf fire, the colour 
of these clothes; but this colour was &bout the 
nearest colour to the colour of fire that could 
be had America. In India we have a colour 
which.is exactly the colour of fire. When an 
Indian monk is sitting somewhere, from some 
distance you cannot yecognise whether it is a 
man or a heap of fire. This colour stands for 
the colour of fire, and this means that the man 
has cremated his Uody. You know in India 
we don’t bury the dead, we cremate them, we 
burn them. So this red colour implies that the 
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man who has worn these clothes has sacrificed 
his body, has placed his body on the altar of 
Truth, all the worldly desires burnt, burnt, 
burnt. All the worldly desires, all the worldly 
siiu^bitions, all the worldly hungering and 
hankering are consigned to the flames. 

The colour of the Cross is also red. The 
blood of Christ is also red. ChVistians also 
want something red, this is also red, and it 
has the double meaning of being blood aeh 
lyell as fire. But it has another significance 
too. Yellow also could express the idea of the 
death of the body, of the death of the carnal* 
ky, but they do.not wear yellow robes, they 
wear red robes of the colour of fire. That 
means that it is death from one standpoint 
and life from another. You know fire has life, 
fire sustains life, fire has energy, fire has^ 
power. The red robes imply that all the lower 
desires, all the selfish propensities, all the 
little ambitions have been consigned to fire, 
have been put to death; but on the other hand, 
there has sprung out of them life, fire, energy, 
power. That red tobe has a double •meaning. 
It has the meaning of the death of carnality 
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and al^o the meaning of the life of the spirit. 
Be not afraid.* Be not afraid. Vedanta preaches 
the baptism bf fire instead of the baptism of 
water. It preaches the baptism of flame, the 
baptism of power, energy; oh, "be not afraid 
that.this is fire and it will consume us. You 
read in the Bible too: ‘‘He who would save 
his life must'lose if' Lose this lower life and 
and you \yill save the. real life, that is the 
principle. Oh, people in this world, what a 
great havoc do they make of their lives I 
Their worldly life*they make a life of impri- 
. sonment, a life of death, a life of hell. You 
will excuse Rama, that is tha truth. On their 
breasts, on their bosoms lies the mighty 
Himalaya of grief and anxiety, a mighty 
mountain oi^ grief and anxiety. We should 
not sa'y Himalaya. The Himalaya ia,all power 
and grandeur. We will say a mighty moun¬ 
tain of grtef and airxiety. They keep them- 
semselves }ike a pendulum, always oscillating 
between a tear and a smile, always baffled by 
the frowns and favours of .some body, or by 
the Ihrerats and promises of somebody else. 
•By their imagination they always create 
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around themselves a‘prison, a dungeon, a hell. 

Vedanta requires you to geo rid of this 
lower nature, this ignorance.' Burn this 
ignorance, burn this lower egoism, burn this 
loiter selfish nature which makes a hell of 
your body and let in the fire of knowledge. 
Knowledge is always represented as fire by 
the Hindus. Let in the knowledge of fire, and 

let all this'chaff and aM this dirt and dust be 

\ 

consumed. Gome out as all ablaze, as all fire, 
heavenly fire, that is the meaning of the 
colour. 

Somebody asked Rama, “Why do you 
attract attention” Well, Rama told him: 
Brother, brother, please see yourself if there 
be any harm in these clothes. He said be 
could not find * any harm in them, but that 
others did- But you are not responsible for 
the ignorance of others., Be mindful of your 
own intellect and brain. -Find out ^ny fault 
with these clothes if you have to find, and if 
others find fault, you are not responsible for 
that. 

The greatest sadhu, the greatest Indian 
monk, the greatest swam I in this world is the 
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fluu, the rising sun. The rising 'sun comes to 
you every d^y dressed in the apparel, in the 
costume, df *a Vedantic monk. In to night’s 
discourse, this sun will represent to you the 
Immutable with reference tq tfhe changeable 
bodies. We sh*all take the sun, the swami, 
the sadhu,* the red-apparelled sun, symbol 
of thje true Atma, the real Self, which is un¬ 
changeable, which is* immutable; the same 
to-day, yesterday and for ever, with reference 
to the sun. We shall point out the changeaUle, 
the variable things, which stand for the 
changeable bodies in man. Man has got the 
changeable things in him, and there^ is in man 
the immutable, the unchangeable, the eternal 
real Atman. The real Atman is like the sun, 
and the cljangeable elements are the three 
bodie*8, the gross body, the subtle hody, and 
the seed body. These are names that Rama 
gives to lihese bodies. In Sanskrit they are 
sthula^ suk^hma and karana Sharir ; and Rama 
translates them as the gross body,, the subtle 
body, the seed body. These three bodies—the 
seed* body, thq subtle b’ody and the gross 
•body-7-are the changeable elements. These 
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are not the self but tbe non-self. These are 
variable, fickle, .these are not 5^our Self, Your 
Self is the immutable, the unchangeable. This 
is to be shown. 

fh order to^give. you a clear idea of the 
three bodies and the true Atman, ‘we shall 
resort to an illustration. You will kindly 
attend very carefully. To-night there will be 
talked to you no logic, ho great argu men ting. 
To-night the proposition of man, as pi;oved by 
the Hindus, will be made clear to you. It will 
be clearly enunciated so that you may at once 
comprehend it, and afterwards if time be, we 
shall enter into philosophy and reason out 
every side of the question. You know before 
bringing out logic to bear upon a theme, we 
ought to understand what a propositon iJj. So 
to-night the meaning of the proposition will 
be made clear, and you v/ill see that even in 
this enunciation, or this clearing away of the 
clouds and the understanding of the proposi¬ 
tion, there will be, as it were, a proof by 
themselves. As Pope puts if, 

r *■ 

**ViTtue is a fairy of such beauteous mean, 

As to be loved needs only to be seen.’’ 
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So the truth has 'such a glorious beauty 

t 

that in order that it may enter deep into your 
hearts, it* is* necessary only to see it clearly. 
The sun requires no othgr proof of its exist¬ 
ence. To see the sun is to ^rove the sun. 
Everything, that be, is seen in some outside 
light, but light itself does not require some 
other light*in order that it may be visible. So 
to-night^the proposition is simply to be laid 
before you*, without any arguments and with- 
out any logic, so called. Now we come to the 
illustration. 

You will kindly take yourself with Rama 
to the Himalayan glaciers. There we see 
all-dazzling scenes, diamond-mountains, all 
white, an ocean of white glaciers so dazzling, 
so sparkling, so beautiful, splendid inspiring. 
There we find no vegetation, no apimal life, 
no man, no woman^ There is upon these 
glaciersHo be seeuione source of life, the sun, 
the glorious orb, that shines upon these fairy 
scenes. Oh, what a splendid sight! Sometimes 
through the clouds the light of the sun sifted 
fallil upon the land and makes the whole 
• landscape blaze up in the colour of fire, makes* 
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the whole scene assume the swami’s garb, 
converts the whole scene into a sadhu, an 
Indian monk. After a while the whole scene 
becomes yellow, etc., but there is one thing 
and one thing only on the scene, nothing else.. 
That is the sun. 

Now you observe that in these glaciers 
there are the greatest rivers of Hindustan, 
concealed, latent. All the big rivers, of India 
emanate and flow out from these glaciers. 
Here in these glaciers is the source or the 
seed body of the river. You will kindly come 
down with Rama to the second stage of river 
life. 

( 

Here we come to another phase, we come 
now to another kind of sights and landscapes. 
We are still in the mountains, but not at the 
snow-capped summits, lower down we are. 
Here for miles and miles^ for dozens and scores 
of miles we have magnificent roses cover, 
ing every spot and the whole air. fragrant, 
redolent with the sweet, delicious scent of the 
roses. There we l^ave beautiful nightingales 
and other birds singing, indicting valentines 
all the year round* There we have magnificent 
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warblers filling the air with their sweet notes^ 
and also we .find amongst the magnificent^ 
beautiful, tcharming trees the most attractive 
Ganges, or some other stream, treading its 
winding course in a zig-zag .way, 'playing, 
frisl^ng about in the mountains. Oh, beautiful 
brooks, beautiful rivulets we find there. There 
in these beafttiful brooklets are the shadows 
of the trees on the banks reflected,* and these 
streamlets, -brooklets are going about in a 
most ohafming* in a most playful way, now 
taking this trend and that trend, gding around 
and around, turning this way, and that way, 
and singing all along, fl(jw these rivers, 
brooklets, rivulets. 

What is this ? This is the second stage of 
the riser’s Hfe. Here the river is in its subtle 
body.* This rivulet or brooklet form of the 
river is the subtle bod^ of the river, so to say. 
This subMe body emfinated from the seed body 
of the river, it came from the seed body of the 
river. You know upon the seed body of the 
river was the sun .shining, and tlirough the 
actioh of*the sun’s heat and light upon the seed 
hody of the river came out the subtle body of 
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the river. This is the subtle body. It is very 
fickle, vague, meandering, zig-zag. It is now 
jumping down and taking long leaps in hot 
haste and in great fury, then it subsides into 
a lake or calm. It is very vague, fickle, 
changing. 

Let us descend a little to the plains. Now 
in the plains we have different scenes. The 
samb water, the same I’iver we saw present in 
the seed form upon the snow-capped glaciers 
and which adopted a most fantastic and most 
poetic aspect in its subtle form lower down on 
the mountains, the same waters, the same 
river now becom,es a muddy stream upon the 
plains. In the plains, the same river, the same 
Ganges becomes a mighty stream. It has un¬ 
dergone a great change. It has put op new 
clothing, new colour-, it does not keop its 
original transparency and its original limpid¬ 
ness; it becomes dirty, turbid, and it- becomes 
changed in colour. Muddy it becomes and at 

e 

the same time it changes its speed. It becomes 
now slow, very slow, and oiji the other hand 
it becomes more useful now. Upon the surface 
of this mighty river float boats, float ships, 
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traffic is carried on. People come and bathe, 
and the water of the great river, now is 
utilized in canals and aqueducts, for irrigating 
the lands and for- fertilizing the country 

around. ^ • 

Jhis third .stage of the river’s life is the 
gross bodyof th^ river. And what about the 
life of the rtver? What about the real motivp 
power of the river ? The real.motive power 
of the river is the sun, the glorious orb. Now 
let us urfapplj' this illustration to man. , 

Where are ytfur three bodies hnd how are 
they related to one another and to the real 
Self, your true Self, or the Atma ? 

What you are in reality in your’deep sleep 
state where you are unconscious of everything 
else, where you know nothing about 1 he world, _ 
where I'ath’er is no father, mother is^no mother, 
house is no house, and the world is no world, 
where Sphere is ignorance, ignorance and 
nothing but ignorance, where there is a state 
of chaos, a state of death, a state of annihila¬ 
tion, so to say, a state of nothingness. 

Thera, the Vedanta’says, in that state 
. which you have never examined, which most. 
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' of you have never exaihined, in that state we 
have the seed body of man, the eeed body of 
man lying prostrate and flat beneath the true 
Self or Atma of man. There we have the true 
Self like the sun shining over the glaciers, 
man’s life being compared to t!ie river’s life. 

You will kindly attend ^most^ carefully. 
Here is something very subtle going to be 
stated. It was said the other day, but the 
occasion requires that it should be’repeated 
, In your deep sleep state this world is not 
present; only is the dreamlaild present. When 
you wake up, you say that in that deep sleep 
state is present ^nothing, nothing, nothing. 
Vedanta says, indeed, in that deep sleep state, 
is present nothing. But you, know as Hegel has 
clearly shown (the Hindus have anticipated 
Hegel, that German philosopher, and have 
proved that this nothing is something) that 
this nothing is also the seed body; this noth¬ 
ing, which you describe in your wakeful state 
as nothing, this is the seed body, this is the 
glacier of your life. As the Bible puts it that 
out of nothing was something created hy God, 
«so the Hifidus have also shown that out of this 
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seed body, which you deecyibe as nothing after 
wakiiig'up, ouf of this seed body which you 
describe as jaathing, out ol this seed body or 
nothing, there springs forth or comes out the 
whole world. • If philosopliers cpme out and 
say that out of ngthing something can never 
come out, Vedant^ says that this which we 
have called nothing is in reality nob nothing, 
it is called nothing by you only when you 
wake up. ' Y*ou know the same w'ord we can 
interpret tti an>^ way we like. This is not in 
reality nothing. It is the seed body. This is 
Jike the glaciers. Now you will ask, well, we 
have understood that out of that deep sleep 
which we describe as nothing something 
comes out, and that apparent nothing is-the 
seed body; but realize the Sun within, realize 
the God within, realize the Atma which 
creates out of this glacier of the seed body 
this whole universe. ^ Realize that Sun or God 
or Atma. You will* ask what this means. 
Listen please. 

When you get up, you say, * I slept so 
profoundly, that I saw nothing in the dreams.” 
There we say, pfeaae write this statement on 
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paper. Then Vedanta comes up and says that 
this statement is just like a statement made 
by a man who said that at the dead of night, 
at such and such a place, there was not a 
single being present. The judge told him to 
put that statement on paper, .and he did.that. 
The magistrate asked him df thris statement 
was true. He said, yes. Is this statement made 
on hearsay, or is it founded on your own evid- 
ence? Are you an eye-witness ? He said, yes, I 
am. All right. Then, if you were an eye¬ 
witness and if you wish us to understand that 
your statement is correct, that there was 
nobody present,^then in order that your state¬ 
ment maiy be right, you at least must have 
been present on the scene. But if you were 
present on the scene, this statement, is not 
literally true. Literally, the statement»is not 
true, because you being a human being you 
were present; at least oaq hum^,n being was 
present on the scene. Thus the statement tliat 
nobody was present, that there was not a 
single human being presort on the scene, is 
false, that is a contradictory statement. In 
order that it may be true as ^'you wish us to 
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understand it to be true', it must be wrong. It 
must be wrong because at least one human 
being must* h&ve been present on the scene. 
Similarly, when we make this statement 
after waking up, “Oh sir, I slept profoundly 
and •! enjoyed • such deep slumbers that 
nothing was’pres^ftit on the scene.” I say, sir, 
you were pres^ent. If you had been asleep, if 
your true ^elf, the real • Atm a, and* the real 
Sun, the real Orb, the real God, had been 
asleep, then who would have borne witness to 
the nothingness or chaos of the dream? As 
•you bore witness to the nothingness or chaos 
of the dream, you must have been present 
there. Thus, in your deep sleep state, Vedanta 
says that there are .two things at least to be 
seen, the nothingness which is like the gla¬ 
ciers or like the seed body and th© witness 
light, the sun, the gloiiious Atma, the resplen¬ 
dent Self or God, whrich is witnessing all that 
and shining even upon the desolation of the 
deep sleep state. There that true ^Self is the 
Sun immfttable and that nothingness of the 
deep s'leep’state,is the seed body which is 
dhange.able, mutable, alterable and fickle. 
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Why is it changeable and fickle ? Because 
when you come down to the drefamland, when 
you fall down into the dreamitfg‘state, that 
nothingness is gone, that nothingness is 
no more. If that chaos or nothing of the 
deep sleep state had been "your real Self, 
it would have lasted for evlr, but it changes. 
When you descend into the dreamland, 
the very capability of changing implies 
that it is not real, That seed body is not real, 
you will be astonished, you will say how this 
phenomenal world of ours did emanate from 
that nothing. It is a fact. You have been 
thinking mattertS differently in Europe and 
America; you have been taking matters in a 
topsy-turvy state, Belie'^^e Rama, this is a 
truth which must permeate every individual, 
which m\ist enter the heart of each and all in 
this universe sooner or later. 

Here people are accustomed to t^ike things 
from the bottom to the top"^ They want to 
make rivers flow uphill, the unnatural course. 
And so you will be astonished at tJhis state¬ 
ment just now made by Ram^ that out of that 
nothingness fo your deep sleep state comes 
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out your dreamland experience. You will be 
astonished. But just examine, just reflect. Is 
not that the'plan of nature ? Wherefrom did 
this earth of yours come ?, This earth of yours 
was once in the nebular state. • All this was 

t 

once in a state which had no form, which was 

akin to youf dee^l sleep state. It was in the 

nebular stats' H; was in a chaotic state. Out 
• > 

of that chaotic state hawe sp.rung up, by slow 
degrees, yOur vegetable kingdom, animal 
kingdom, and man. Vedanta tells you tlii^t 
what you find in the whole of nature, what 
you find true from the physical standpoint, 
the same is true from the metaphysical stand¬ 
point. If this whole world springs from chaos 
or nothing, so to aay, your dreamland and 
wakeful state also sprang from that deep sleep 
state ( 3 f chaotic state, the state of nothingness. 
Your wakeful and drej^ming state sprang from 
that. JuStso, it is found in the life of every 
man. When a baby, he is in a state most 
resembling the state of nothingness, as it were, 
out of that state,- by slow,degrees, he comes 
into t*he other spates, which you call higher, 
though higher and lower are relative terms. 
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What is the rule in the whole universe is* 
the rule with the ordinary life af every man. 
Out of the deep sleep state springs this 
dreaming state. Pepple want to explain the , 
dreaming state as dependent on the wakeful 
state. You will be astonished when <the 
Vedanta puts matters to y^u id their true 
light and shows that all the Edropean philo¬ 
sophers, all your Hegels and Kants cannot 
explain thoroughly the phenomena of dreams. 
We have no time to-night to dwell upon the 
subject, but this will be proved to you either 
in a lecture or in book form. 

We come to, the dream state. In the* 
dreamland we come, as it w^ere, from the 
glaciers to the lower moud.tains. You are still 
on the mountains asleep. Here the subtle 
body, the dreaming self, finds itself in a fan¬ 
tastic land, in a poetic ,region; the dreaming 
self of yours is now a bkd, is now" a king. 
Immediately it becomes a beggar. It is now 
a man who has lost his way on the Himalayan 
mountains, and then it becomes the citizen of 
a big citj like London. It is now in ibid city 
and then in that city. How changeable! Just 
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as the streanoLS in the mountains are change¬ 
able, meandering, fickle, taking different turns 
every now and then, such is the state of your 
dreaming self. In your dreaming state, you are 
quick about everything, just as the streams are 
so quick when iy the mountains, the rivulets, 
the brookletswwm so quick and so rapid as 
gushing, and so playfuj. So is your dreaming 
self so plaj^ful and rapid. You live in a land 
ol imagination*. There the dead becomes alive 
and those people* who are living, you find 
sometimes dead—strange land, the land of 
fantasy and the land of poetry ! Is it not quite 
like the stream in its subtle body on the 
mountains where it^is in the land of poetry 
and fantasy ? After the dreaming experience^ 
passing thrbugh the mountains, as it were, in 
your second stage, you come down to the 
plains; you wake up, In your wakeful state 
you make up the gross body, just as the river 
requires a gross body when descending upon 
the plains. You ?ee the deep sleep state is 
called the. seed body, and the body of your 
dreamland is called the subtle body, and the 
body of your wakeful state is called the gross 
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body. You know when the rivers come down 
from the mountains and enter upon the plains, 
their subtle body remains just the same, but 
it puts upon itself a red or muddy mantle. 
You know the water that ^ame from the 
mountains. That fresh, purs§ water remains 
hidden in mud and in clay and-the soil of the 
plains. TherQthe subtje body of the river as it 
was seen in the mountains has not changed, 
but it is simply wearing new clothing, it has 
put on a new costume, and thus when the 
subtle body of the river has descended to the 
plains and put On a new muddy costume, we 
say, the river is in its gross body. It was not 
so when the subtle body ^ame from the seed 
bo(Jy; then the seed body had to melt^ down 
and produce the subtle body, and now in the 
wakeful state, the subtle body has not to melt 
or change, it has simply to put on new gar¬ 
ments, new costumes. That is what actually 
happens. 

In your wakeful state,r the subtle body, 
that is to say, the niind, the intellect, which 
was working in the dreamland that does not 
disappear, that remains the same, but these 
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material elements) material head and material 
all that, these are put on as it were like 
costumes; and when you have to go to sleep, 
this material gross body is simply taken 
down, as it were, hung upon * that post, and 
thfi subtle body is divested of it. 

Just as w^yh going to bed, people take off 
thew clothes, so you take it off and only the 
subtle body works in'your dreams. Now, what 
is the spbtle Jbody ? It will be shown that that 
is* also material.. The relation of,the subtte to 
the gross and the gross to the subtle will be 
pointed out. You know the rivers in the 
winter season (the winter season is like the 
night), usually put off their gross body, strip 
themselves of their gross body and keep only 
the .subtle body* with them, that is, in the' 
winter season rivers are reduced ih size, and 
the mu^ and clay and their red muddy vesture 
that they have, they put off. They go to sleep 
as it werh. Just as the rivers put off their 
gross body and keep the subtle body only, 
similarly every day when* you go to bed at 
night (your winter) you put off the gross and 
keep* only the subtW body. 
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But the sun which Was shining upon the 
seed body, the same sun shines equally upon 
the subtle body of the river; equally upon the 
subtle body of every man when he is in the 
dreamland and "^the same sun which shines 
upon the seed body and subtle* body of the 
river, shines equally upon the\;ross body of 
the river. 

The true Atma or real Self, which was 

«f 

seen shining upon the deep sleep state's body 
shines also upon your dreamjand and upon 
your wakeful state and upon the gross body,^ 
as it were, but where lies the difference ? The 
difference Jies in‘the reflection of the sun. 
When the sun was shining upon the seed body 
of the river, upon the glaciers, the image of 
the sun was not seen there. The action of the 

• (I 

sun was intense upon the glaciers, but the- 
reflection or image of the sun was ^seen no 
more; but when the sun began to shine upon 
the subtle body of the river, the sun is 
reflected. 

When the sun was^shining upon the subtle 
body of the river, there the sun’s image was 
seen. No image of the sun was seen upon the 
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snow-capped peaks oi; upon the glaciers; but 
in the subtle body of the river, in the moun¬ 
tains, in the rivulets, is the image of the sun 
seen. What does this image imply? This 
image in reality is the retil Self, the tsue Atma, 
the Unchangeable, the Immutable in you, the 
true Divinity, ^tma or God. The same God is 
present in yoi^dxen you are in the deep sleep 
state, that God shines upon your seed body; 
but exa'hiine, in the deep sleep state, no 
egoism is present, you have no idea of ‘I am 
atfleep’, T grow’,.! digest the food.*, ‘I do tliis*; 
that is, there is no ego; the real Self is there, 
but no ego is there. This false, apparent ego 
which is looked upon as the*Self by people is 
not there. In the dreaming state it becomes 
apparent. The -dreaming state is like the 
secopd state of the river, the subtle body of 
the river. There it becomes apparent, and it 
becomesi apparent als’o in the wakeful state. 
You know, your wakeful state is like the state 
of the riv’er when it is upon the plains, the 
gross body of the river. There thfe sun shines 
clearly;, it was shining * clearly upon the 
, glaciers, but it* also reflects its image in the 
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stream; on the muddy riT^er is the image of the 

sun seen; so in your wakeful state, the image 

of the sun is also seen. This egoism—,I do this^ 

I do this, I am this, I am that, all this egoism— 

this selfish apparent self makes its appearance 

in the wakeful state also. But you see tl)cre 

is a difference in the ego of j^our dreamland 

and the ego of your wakeful In your 

dreamland the ego which has been to yOu as 

the reflection or shadow of the true, ‘Atrna or 

God, is fickle, changeable, vague, * unsettled,. 

hazy; exactly as the reflection of the sun in 

the stream when it is upon the mountains is 

vague, meandering, changeable; and in your 

<1 

wakeful state this ego is definite, permanent^ 
as in slow stream, slow river, when it is 
flowing upon the plains. 

Here is something more to be tcyld. People 
ask what right you have to call the gross 
body as the after-effect or resultant of the 
subtle body. People ask what right you have 
to place the dream state above the* wakeful 
state, Mark' it. Of what elements is your 
wakeful experience'oomposed ? Your wakeful 
^ei^perience rests upon time, spdce, and causa- 
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lity. Can you think of any substance, anything 
in this world, without tlio idea of time, space 
and causalityientering into it? Never, never. 
You cannot* conceive of anything without 
time, space, or causality.^ Impossible to con¬ 
ceive of anything without those. Now this 
time, space, and causality are like the web 
and weft of your;/Vorld. Mark them. They are 
in your drerfL/iand and they are in your 
wakeful state. You krow. Max^Muller, in hie 

* r 

translation of KanVs Critique of Pure Reason^ 
while giving liis introduction says that Kant 
teaches the same pliilosophy as Vedanta. He 
says that Kant has clearly shown that time, 
space, and causality are apnopand the Hindus 
have not/Showii it. Kama is going to tell you 
that Max Muller did not read enough of the 
Hindu Scriptures. Rama is going to tell you 
that the Hindus ])roved time, space, and 
causality to be a pri(yr\^ to be subjective, and 
out of th&t it is shown that the wakeful experi¬ 
ence of yours is from one standpointthe after¬ 
effect of your dreamland experience. You will 
patiently listen. .In your deep sleep state you 
have no'idea o^ time, no fdea of space, no idea 
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of causality. You come down to the dream¬ 
land. There time makes its appearance,, space 
comes into existence, and causality also 
comes into existence. The Hindus tell you 
that the time, space, and causality of your 

^ i 

dreamland came out of your deep sleep state 
in the same way as the tiny sprout comes forth 
from the seed, in its feeble, Wv^ak form; and in 
your wakeful state, the time, s^Sce, and, cau¬ 
sality ripen into the state of a mighty tree. 
They become strong and ripen into the state 
of,a mighty river; they assume their gross 
form; just as you develop, the ideas of time, 
space, and causation also develop with you, 
understanding that the subject is nothing else 
but a resultant of time, space, and causation 
as they develop. In your, dreams you have 
time, but compare the time of your dreams 
with‘the time of your wakeful state. The time 
of the dream is fickle, vfigue, hazy, dim, un¬ 
settled, indefinite, and the time of the wakeful 
state is naturally the ripened form, .1 say, the 
strong developed form of your time in the 
dreamland. In yog^r dreams, you know the 
dead become alive and the livigg become dead 
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sometimes. It is not so in your wakeful state. 
The time is definite; the past becomes future^ 
and the future becomes past in your dream¬ 
land; it is iiol so in the wakeful state. You 
may have heard of Mohammed who in his 
dream spent a lot of time in ascending to the 
eighth heaven, But when he woke up, he found 
that only two sejconds had passed. 

Similarly, ^he things of your wakeful state 
are differoj&t not in kind but in intensity, in 
degree, frpm the things of your dreamland 
state. In your dreaming state the, things ale 
changeable, fickle, vague, indefinite. They 
• can be changed, just as a sapling can be made 
to grow any way you like, but'when it becomes 
a gigantic tree, it cannot be changed, diverted, 
or moulded into aify other shape. In your 
dreamland you now see a woman, and in a 
second she becomes a mare, a horse.'You now 
find before you a man alive and in no time he 
becomes dead. You now find a mquntain 
before you and in no time it becomes fire. 
The things which you find in you*r dreaming 
state were not present in tJi® deep sleep state. 
Out of the deep sleep state, they sprang‘up, as 
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out of the* glaciers spring up the small rivers^, 
fickle rivulets, and in Jrour wakeful state these 
a priori forms of time and space 'ripen into a 
stiff, rigid form, become definite and get a 
rigidity of their own; 

The wisdom' of your dreamland, the intel¬ 
lect of your dreamland is related to the wakeful 
state. Rama knows by personal experience 
that oft times in dreams, whenT" student, he 
solved the hardest problems on whiph he had 
been meditating, but when waking up did not 
kifow how to solve them. Oh, there was fault 
in the arguments. The arguments of your 
dreamland are also fickle, changeable, and 
related tq the arguments of your wakeful 
state as the more developed tree is related to 
the fickle sapling to the* changeable bud, 
changeable small tree. 

Oft times Rama wrote poetry in dreams, 
but when he got up and-looked at that poetry, 
the lines did not scan andit was not coherent; 
there was want of continuity, unity. The 
reasoning of the dreamlafid is related to the 
reasoning of the wakeful state as the subtle 
body of the river is related to jtlie gross body, 
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and the space of your dreamland is related to 
the space of j^our wakeful state in the same 
way. Space is rigid, constant, invariable. Now 
you will say, no, no, how is it that in our 
dreams we ah\;ays see the s&me tilings .which 
we see in our wakeful state? Our dreams are 
only the rerainiscepces, are only the remem¬ 
brances of our wr/keful state. Rama says what 

of that? Let it be so. What is the seed ? Out 

. • * 

0 ^ a seed Comes up a beautiful sapling ; it is 
changeable and *601516, and out of this change¬ 
able,•fickle sapling grows out or develops forth* 
a gigantic, strong, rigid tree. All right. Again, 
out of this rigid tree come some more seeds, tlie 
same kind of seeds as gave rise to this tree. 
Now in the seeds, the whole tree is contained. 
The tree has put allots essence and all its 
power back into the* seeds. Then should we 
argue that the tree did not spring from the 
seed? J-ljaye we any ri^ht to argue that the 
tree did not come out of the seed? No, uo, 
we have no‘right to argue that way. 

Similarly the Vedanta says that the Sim- 
shtiptif,! say the seed state oF yours, the deep 
sleep state, is likd the seed. Out of that comes 
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the dreamland and from that flows out, as it 
were, or develops the wakeful, gross body. 
And again if your wakeful experience can be 
condensed back into your sleep, it is but 
natural. If your wakeful experience can be 
condensed or forced into your dreamland, into 
your dreaming experience, it does not* con¬ 
tradict Rama’s statement, '''het it be. Still 
that will not enlitle you to say that your 
wakeful state did not develop crat of youi* 
subtle body or the dreamland. You are nob 
entitled to say that. Exactly as when" the 
whole tree is condensed and put into the seed, 
this does not entitle us to say that the tree 
did not spring^ from the seed. If in your 
dreams you usually have the reminiscences of 
your wakeful state, that does not entitle you 
to-gaiusay the statement made by Rama that 
out of time, Space, and causation, out of the 
differentiation of the dreamland, .or the 
dreaming experience, was developed, or evol¬ 
ved the wakeful experience. 

The Vedanta philosophy says that the 
dreamland or wakeful experience originated 
from the nothingness or chSos of your deeo 
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sleep. When the Hindus say that the world is 
nothing, or^the world is the result of ignor¬ 
ance, they mean that the deep sleep state in 
which you had a kind of nofhing,^a chaos, that 
'•chaos or nothing of your deep sleep state is 
ignorance, co^denged ignorance; if you want 
to say igooran(je' per se, there the deep sleep 
state is’the ignorance per se, and^ out of that 
ignorance darkness comes this world, 
comes thia differentiation and change, and 
that Ignorance is changeable. You‘know, in 

your dreamland you have two kinds of things, 

• 

tl]o subject and the object, and according to 
the Vedanta, the subject and object make their 
appearance simultaneously. There in your 
dreams, you become tlie seer on one side and 
the object seem on the other side. If you see 
a horse and the rider in a dream, both make 
their appe^ance together; if you see a moun¬ 
tain in the dream, the mountain is the object 
and you thfe se^ or observer. There .the 
object and the subject make their a|)pearanc0 
togetheiT. .There by a kind ol time the past 
and futi^re of the flream is also (Simultaneous 
with the* object; the past, present, and future 
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of the dream, the infinity of the dream, the 
causation of the dream and the subject and 
object of the dream, all these make their 
appearance simulthneousl}’. 

Similarly, tbe Vedanta sjiys, in your wake¬ 
ful state also you are the abject .seen and you 
are the seeing subject; you Jtefipthe friends and 
foes on that.side and^you are their o*bserver 
on the other side ; you are the enemies on one 
side and you are the friends 6n the other aide; 
you are everything. But-all these appVirent 
phenomena of the dream, phenomena of the 
deep sleep state, phenomena of the wakeful 
state, kll these phenomena are mutable, 


changeable, tickle, uncertain, indefinite. The 
reaj Self which was compared to the ^sun, the 


real Atma, shines upon the threh bodies in the 
6ame way that the sun shines upon the three 
bodies of the river, that^ Atma is immutable, 


unchangeable. That Atma or sun shines upon 
the-glacier of your deep sleep state ; by your 
Atma or sun is the deep sjeep state illumined; 
and by that Atma or sun Is your wakeful 
experience illumined. And you see again tha>t 
the sun shines not only upon the three bodies 
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of one river, Jbut the game sun shines upon tho 
4ihree bodieSiOf all the rivers in this world in 
exactly the same way. Similarly, what if the 
river of this‘body is different ^om the river 
of that body ? .What if this Viver of life flows 
in a different way from the river of life in 
that case ? ^at all these rivers of life, all 
these streams of existence have, the same 
pjternal, Immutable, Constant Atma, or the 
Sun of silns, tlie Light of lights, shining over 
them at all times, under all cireumstances, 
unchangeable, immutable. That you are, 
that you are. That is the real Self, and your 
real Self is the real Self of your friend, is the 
real Self of each and all. Your real Self is not 
only present with yoU in the wakeful state, it 
is equally present in the deep sleep state; it is 
equally present under all changes and cir- 
<iumstanees. 

Realize that real Self stands above all 
anxiety, above all fear, stands above all tri¬ 
bulation and trouble. Nobody can harm you, 
no oiie can injufe you. 

. 

Break, break, beeak at the feet of thy cra^s, oh sea, 

• 3reak, break, break at my feet, 0 world that be. 
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0 stnis and storms, 0 earthquakes, wars, 

Hail, welcome, come, try all your force on me I 
Ye nice torpedoes, fire I my playthings, crack! 

0 shooting stars, my arrows, fly I 

•I 

You burning fire ! can you consume? 

O threatening one, you flame from me ; 

You flaming sword, you cannoii ball, ‘ 

My energy headlong drives forttlf4Joee I 

The body dissolved is cast to winds ; 

* ' ' 

Well doth Infinity me enshrine ! 

All ears my ears, all eyes my eyes, ^ 

All hands jny hands, all minds my minds ! 

. I 

I swallowed up death, all difference I drank up, 

How sweet and strong a food I find ! 

No fear, no grief, no hankering pain ; 

All, aH delight, or sun or rain I 

Ignorance, darkness, quaked and quivered, 

« * 

Trembled, shivered, vanished, for ever 
My dazzling light did parch and scorch it, 

Joy ineffable 1 Hurrah !! Hurrah 11 I 
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•THE BEAL SELF. 

"" .. . 

(Lecture delivered on 7th ^ January^ 1903* 
Golden Gate Hall; San Francisco.) 

The All-'Jpowefful God in the form of ladies* 
and g^ntlemeYk, 

In Qei:^an folk-1 ore*we hearabbut a man 
who lost hii^ shadow. That is a very strange* 
thi^g. A man lost his shadow and that man 
had to suffer for it. All his friends deserted: 

' him ; all prosperity left him, and he was in a 
very sorry plight for it. What will you think 
of a man who instead of losing his shadow 
loses the substance 3 There may be hope for 
a man*who Joses only the shadow, but what 
hope can there be for a man who .loses the- 
real substance, the body ? 

Such IS the case of the majority of people 
in this woi:ld. Most men have lost not their 
shadow but their substance, the rq^ility. Won¬ 
der of wonders!’ The body is simply the 
shadow, and the real Self, the real Atma, is the 
reality. Everybody will tell us about his' 
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shadow, everybody v:ill tell us anything and 
everything about his body, but how few are 
there who will tell us anything and every 
thing about their rq^al Self, the real Soul, the 
real Attna. What are you ? What is the use of 
gaining the whole world and "losing your own 
floul ? People are trying to gain the whole 
world and they miss the Soul,' they miss the 
Atma. Lost, lost, lost. What is lost? The horse 
or the rider? The horseman is lost. The body 
is like the horse, and the Atma, the true Self, 
the Soul, is like the rider. The rider is lost, 
the horse is there. Everybody will tell us any¬ 
thing and every^hiLlg about the horse, but we 
want to know something about the rider, the 
horseman, the owner of the horse. To-night 
we propose to know what the horspman or the 
rider,^the„ true Self, the Atma is. That is a 
deep subject; that is a subject upon which the 
philosophers of the world have been racking 
their brains, upon which each and all have 
been ‘trying their best. It is a deep subject, 
and it is hard to . do justice to this subject 
w’ithin this short space of one thour or so. Still 
« we shall try to make it as easy as possible by 
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means of an illustration or story. 

This subject was explained once to a young 
boy of t*he age of about 16 or 16, and he under¬ 
stood it thoroughly in ^a short time. If that 
boy of the age of 15 or* 16. (fould understand 
it*, each and dll of you will be able to under¬ 
stand the subject thoroughly, provided you 
pay close, undivided attention. The method 
of expedition will be* the same a^ was adopted 
in the^ca’se pf that small boy. 

• Once upon a time, the son of an Indian 
king came to Rama in the mountains, ^nd put 
this question, “Swami, Swami, what is God 
This is a deep question, a ‘very difficult pro¬ 
blem. This is the one subject which all the 
theologies and all the religions propose to 
investigate, and you want tQ know all about 
it m a short time. He said, “Yes, sir, yes, 
Swami, Where shall I go to have it explained ? 
Explain it to me,*’ The boy was asked, “Dear 
prince, .you want to know what God is, you 
want to make acquaintance with God but do 
you not know that the rule is when a man 
wants to see la great personage, he will have to 
eend his own card first, he will have to sendee 
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the chief his own address and name? Now 
you want to see God. You had better send to 
. God your card 5 you had better let God know 
what you are. Give Him your card. I will 
place it in the hands of God directly and God 
. will come to you, and you will isee what G^od 
is.” Well, the boy said, “It is all right, it is 
reasonable. I will directly let you* know what 
I am, I am the son of king so and so,, living 
on the Himalayas in Northern India. This is 
myiuame/’ He wrote it out on a piece of 
paper. It was taken up by Rama and read. 
It was not put into the hands of God directly, 
but was given baok to that prince and the 
prince was told, “0 prince, you do not know 
what you are. You are like the illiterate, 
ignorant person who wants to see your father, 
the king, and catinot write his own name. 
Will your father, the king receive him? 
Prince, you cannot write yoUr name. How will 
God receive you ? First, tell us correctly what 
you are, and then will God come to you and 
receive you with open arms.” • 

The boy reflected. He began to think 
and think over the subject. He said, “Swami, 
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ewami, novr I see, now J see. I made a mistake 
in writing nay own name. I have given you 
the addrese of the body only, and I have not 
put upon the paper what I am.” 

There was another attendgint of that prince 
sending by. , The attendant could not under¬ 
stand it. •Now'the prince was asked to make 
his meaning clear to this attendant, and so 
the prince asked the, attendant this question, 
^‘Mr, so' -and so, to whom does this card 
belong*?’’ The man said', “To me,” and then 
taking up a sbicflc from the hands of the attea- 
dant the prince asked him, “0 Mr. so and 
so, to whom does this stick belong?” The 
man said, “To me.” “Well, to whom does this 
turban of yours belong ?” The man said, “To 
me.” The prince said, “All right. If the 
turhan belongs to you, therp is a relation bet¬ 
ween the turban and you; the turban is your 
property, and you are the* owner. Then you 
are not the turban, the, turban is yours.” He 
said, “Indeed, that is so plain.” “W©11> the 
pencil belongs .to you, the pencil is yours, and 
ydu are not the pencil.” * He said, “I am not 
the pencil because the pencil is mine; that is 
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my property, I am the^ owoer." All right. 

* 

Then the prince asked that attend^^nt, taking 
hold of the ears of that attendant, *'Whom do 
these ears belong to ?” The attendant said, 
'*To me.” The price said, ‘‘All right, the ears 
belong to you, the ears are yours, consequently 
you are not the ears. All right. The nose 
belongs to you. As the nose is yours, you are 
not the nose. Sirnilarly, wjiose body is that 
(just beckoning to the body of the attendant.) 
The attendant said, “The body is mine ; this 
body 18 mine.” “If the body is yours, Mr. 
attendant, then you are not the body; you 
cannot be the body because yon say that the 
body is yours ; you cannot be the body. The 
very statement—my bodj^ my ears, my head, 
my hand proves that you are something else 
and the body together with the ears and 
hands and eyes, etc., is something else. This 
is your property, you are the ojvner, the mas¬ 
ter; the body is like your garment and you 
are the owner. The body is like your horse 
and you are the rider. Now, what are you?” 
The attendant understood it so fa^ and also 
cdnourred with the prince in saying that when 
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the prince had put down .on paper thh address 
of the body apd had meant that this address 
stood for. himself, the prince had made a 
mistake. “You are not the body, not the ears» 
not the nose,* not the eyes* nothing of the kind. 
What are you then Now the prince began 
to reflect, and said, ‘‘Well, well, lam the' 
mind, I am the mind, I must be the mind/'’ 
‘‘Is that so indeed ?’» The question was put to 
that prinde-now. 

Now,•can you tell me how many bones you 
have got in your* body ? Can you tell whSre 
. the food lies in your body that you took thb 
morning ? The prince could make no answer,, 
and these words escaped his lips, ^'Well, my 
intellect does not reach that. I have not read 
that., I have not yet read anything of physi¬ 
ology or anatomy’. My braiq does not catch ’ 
it, my mind cannot comprehend it.^’ 

Now* the prince^ was asked, “Dear prince, 
0 good boy, you say your mind cannot com¬ 
prehend It, your intellect cannot reacts up to 
that, your brain,cannot understand this. By 
making these remarks you confess or admit 
• that the brain is yours, the mind is yours, the 
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intellect is yours. i WeJl, if the intellect is 

yours, you fltre not the intellect. ,If the mind 

is yours you ^re not the mind. If the brain is 

« 

yours, you, are not..the brain. These very 
words of yours show that you are the master 
of the intellect, the owner of the brain and the 
ruler of the rnind,, You are not the mind, the 
intellect or the brain. What are you ? Think, 
think, please. Be more careful and let us know 
correctly what you are. Then will God be just 
brought to you, and you will see God, you will 
be introduced directly into the presence of 
God, Please tell us what you are.” 

The body began to think, and thought and 
thought but could not go further. The boy 
said, ‘*My intellect, my mind, cannot reach 
further.'’ 

^ Oh. how true are these words! Indeed* the 
mind or intellect cannot reach the true Divi¬ 
nity or God within. The rea,l Atma, the true 
God is beyond the reach of words and minds, 

a k. 

The boy was asked to sit down for a while 
and meditate upon what his intellect had 
reached so far, ‘T airi not the body; I am not 
the mind.” If so, feel it, put it into practice, 
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repeat it in the language of feeling, in the 
language of action ; realise that you are nob 
the body. If you Mve this thought only, if you 
work into practice even so*much of the truth, 
if you are above the body and* the mind, you 
become free from’ §ill anxiety, all fear. Fear 
leaves you when you raise yourself above the 
level of the boiiy or the mind. All anxiety 
ceases, all serrow is gone, when you realize 
even so mpeh oi the Truth that you are some;- 
thing beyond the body, beyond the mind. 

After that, the boy was helped on a little 
to realize what he himself is, and he was asked, 
^‘Brother, prince, what have you done*to-day ? 
Will you please let us know the work or deeds 
that you have perfor&ed this morning^?” 

He began .to relate, “I ^oke up early in the 
morning, took bath, and md this thing and 
that thing, took my breakfast, -read a great 
deal, wrote some letters, visited some friends, 
received some friends, and came here to {)ay 
my respects to the swami.” * 

Now the prince ’was askSd, “Is that all ? 
Have you hot doire a great deal more ? Is that 
All? Just see.’’ He thought and thought; a,nd 
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then mentioned a few others things of the- 
same sort, “That is not all; you have done 
thousands of things more; you “ h’ave done 
hundreds, thousandsv nay, millions of things 
more. Innumerable deeds you have done^ and 
you refuse to make mention of them This is 
not becoming. Please let us know what you 
have done. Tell us everything that you. have 
done this morning.^ ,. 

The prince, hearing such strange words that 
h^ had donp thousands of things besides ,the 
few that he had named, was startled. “I have 
not done anything more than what I have told • 
you, Sir, I have not done anything,” “No, you 
have done millions, trillions, quadrillions of 
things more.” How is that ? 

The boy was asked, “What is lopking at the 
Swami at'this time ?/ He said, “I,” ‘‘Are you 
seeing this face,, this river Ganges that flows 
beside us?” He said, ‘‘Yes, indeed. “Well, 
you see the river and you see the face of the 
Swami, but who makes the six muscles in the 
eyes more? You ‘know the six muscles in the 
eyes move, but who makes the muScles move? 
It cannot, be anybody else; it cannot be 
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anything extra. It must l5e your own Self 
that makes the nftuscles in the eyes move in 
the act of seeing.’* . 

The boy said, ‘‘Oh, indeed*, it must be I; it 
cannot be anything else.” * • 

“Well, who is seeing just now, who is at¬ 
tending to this*disoourse?” The body said, ‘‘I, 
it is 1.” l‘Well, if you are seeing, if you are 
attending to this discourse,* who is making the 
oratory nerves vibyate ? It must be you, it 
must be you. Nobody else. Who took the 
meals this morning ** The boy said, “I, I.” 
“Well, if you took the meals this morning, 
and it is you that will go to the toilet and 
vacate, who is it that assimilates and digests 
the food ? Who is it, please? Tell us if you ate 
and you threw jt out,. it must be you who 
digests, it'must be yourself that assimilates, it 
cannot be anybody else. Those days are gone 
when outside causes w*ere sought after to 
explain the phenomena in nature. If a map 
fell down, the cause of his fall was saM to bo 
some outside ghost.* Science cjoes not admit 
such solutions of the problem. Science and 
philcSsophy. require you to seek the cause of a 
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phenomenon in the phenomenon itself. 

Here you take the food, go into the toilet 
and throw it off. When it is digested, ib must 
be digested by yourself, no outside power 
comes and digests it; it musts be your own 
Self. The cause of digestion also mast be 
sought within you and not without you.” 

Well, the boy admitted so far. Now he 
was asked, “Dear Prince, just, reflect, just 
think for a while. The process of digestion 
'implies hundreds of kinds of movements. In 
•the process of digestion, in mastication, saliva 
is emitted from the glands in the mouth. Heie 
is again the next process of oxidation going 
•on. Here is blood being formed. There is the 
blood coursing through the veins, there is the 
same food being converted into, carnatic mus- 
cles, bOPnes, and hair ; here is the process of 
growth going on in the body. Here are a 
great many processes ^oing on, and all these 
pr 9 ces 8 e 8 in the body are connected with the 
process of assimilation and digestion. 

If you take thp food, it is*you yourself who 
Are the cause of respiration; you yourself 
make the blood course through your veins; 
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you yourself make the hair grow ; you your¬ 
self make the Ifody develop, and here mark 
how many ’procesaes* there are; how many 
works, how many deeds there are that you 
are performing every moment.!’ 

The boy begad to think and said^ “Indeed, 
indeed, sir, in my body, in this body, there are 
thousands of processes that the intellect does 
not know, about which the mind * is unconsci- 
J 3 US, and stiU they are being performed, and it 
must Jbe I that am the cause of all that; it must 
be I that am performing all that; and indeed 
it was a mistake I made when I said that I had 
done a few things, a few things only, and 
nothing more, a few things that were done* 
through the agency oi the intellect or mind.” 

It must. b§ mado further clear. In this* 
body of*yours there are two kinds of functions 
being discharged; thei»e are two kinds of 
works being done, involuntary aiid voluntary. 
Voluntary acts are those that are performed 
through the agency of the intellect or mind 
for instance, reading*, writing,'walking, talking 
and driinkihg. These are acts done through 
the agenpy of the intellect or mind. Besides- 
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-these, there are th'ousands of acts or. processes 
being performed directly, so 'to say, without 
the agency, or without the medium of mind 
or intellect; for instance, respiration, the 
-coursing of ,blood through the veins, the 
growth of hair, etc. 

People make this mistake, this glaring 
blunder that they admit only those acts to be 
performed by them which aro performed 
through the agency of mind or intellect. All 
• the other deeds, all the other acts whieh are 
being performed directly without the agency 
of intellect or mind, are disclaimed entirely. 
They are entirely cast aside, they are entirely 
neglected, and by this neglect and by this 
mistake, by this imprisoning the real Self in 
the little mind, identifying the. Infinity with 
the*small brain, people are making themselves 
miserable and wretohed. People say, “Oh, God 
is within me.” All right, the ICingdom of 
Heaven is within you, God is within you, but 
that kernel which is within you, that kernel 
is yourself and not the shell. Please think 
over it seriously. Reflect whether you are the 
kernel or the shell, whether you are Ho that 
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is wit&ia you, or you* are the shell that is 
without. * 

Some *pe6ple,8ay, ‘‘0 sir, I eat and nature 

digests; 0 sir, I* see but nature makes the 

• ^ 

muscles move; 0 sir, I liear, but it is nature 
that makes the'nerves vibrate/* Mark in the 
name of justice, in the name of truth, in the 
name of freedom, just mark, whether you are 
that nature or whether you arethe’mere body. 
Mark, you are (hat nature. You are the infinite 
God. If throwing aside all prejudice, waivkig 
all preconceptions and casting of all supersti¬ 
tion, you reflect over the matter, discuss it, sift 
it, investigate it, examine it, you will become 
of the same mind as what you call Rama 
standing for. You* will see that you are the 
kernel, the.nature, the whole nature you are. • 

Most of you may have understood the drift 
of the argument; butt that boy, that Indian 
prince, Sid not ifnderstand * it thoroughly, 
“Well,*’ ho said, “indeed I have understood it 
so far that I am something beyond the* intel¬ 
lect.** At this time the attendant of the prince 
asked, “dir, make it more clear to me, 1 have 
•not quite comprehended it yet-** Well, tha? 
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attendant was asked^ so and sO^ when 
you go to bed, do you die or live ?” The atten¬ 
dant said, “I live ; I do not die.*’ ‘‘And what 
about the intellect ??’ He said, “I go on dream¬ 
ing, the intellects t still there,*’ ‘‘And when 
you are in the deep sleep state (you know 
there is a state called the deep sleep state, in 
that state no dreams even are seen), where is 
the intelle*ct, where is‘the mind?’* . 

He began to,think, “Well, it passes into 
nothingness; it is no longer there, the intel¬ 
lect is not there, the mind is not there, but arc 
you there or not,?” He said, “Oh, indeed I 
must be there; I cannot die, I remain there.** 
Well, mark here, even in the deep sleep state^ 
where the intellect ceaseo, where the intellect 
is, as it were, like a garment hoisted on a peg, 
hoisted on a pd&t, like an overcoat the intel¬ 
lect is taken off and placed upon the post, you 
are still there, you do not die out, The boy 
said, ‘‘The intellect is not there, and I do not 
die out. This I do not quite comprehend.** 

Well, the boy asked, “When you wake up 
after enjoying this deep sleep, when you 
wake up, do you not make such statements, ‘1 
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enjoyed a profound eldep to-night, I had no 
dreams to-night.’ Do you not make remarks 
of that kind He said, “Yes.’^ Well. This 
point is very subtle. Ayi of you will have to 
listen closely. When aftar waking up*from the 
deep sleep state, this remark is made, “I slept 
so soundly that I saw no dreams, I saw no 
rivers, no mcnintains\ in that state there was no 
father, i\o mother, no house, nodamily nothing 
of the kind; all was dead and gone; there was 
nothing* nothing, nothing there, I slept and 
there was nothing there.’’ This statement is 
like the statement made by the man who bore 
witness to the desolation of a place, and said, 
'*At the dead of night, at such and such a 
place, there was not a single human being 
present.” That man was asked to write out. 
this• statement. He put it*on paper. The 
magistrate asked hinj, “Well, is this statement 
true ?”• He said, t‘Yes, Sir/* “Well, is this 
statement made on hearsay, or founded upon 
your own evidence, are you an ^ye-wiCness?” 
He said, ‘‘Yes Sis, I am an eye-witoe 8 S 4 This 
is n 6 t based op hearsay,’"^ “You are an eye- 
' witness that at the time mentioned on thk 
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paper aDds^t the place nihntioned on the paper, 
there was not a single human being present ?” 
He said* ^“Yes. “What are you ? ‘ Are you a 
human being or not ?” He said, “Yes, I am a 
human being.*’ '“Well, then, if this statement 
is to be, true according to you, it must, be 
wrong according to us, because, as you were 
present and you are a human being, the state¬ 
ment that there was not a single human being 
present is not literally true. You were present 
there. In order that this statement may be 
true according to you, it must bo false accord¬ 
ing to us, because in order that there might 
be nobody, there must be something, must be 
at least yourself, present at the time.” 

8 o when you wake up after enjoying the 
deep sleep state and make this remark^ “I did 
not see anything in the dream.” Well, we may 
eay that you must have ^)een present; there 
was no father, no mother, nc husband, U6 wife, 
no house, no river, no family present; in that 
state, but you must have been present, the 
very evidence that ypu give, the very witness 
that you bear proves that you did not sleep, 
tiiat you did not go to sleep, for had you been 
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who would hdve told ua about the no¬ 
thingness of that ? You.are something beyond 
the intellect; the intellect was asleep, the 
brain was at rest in a \^ay, but you were not 
asleep. IFyou had beep asleep, who would 
haye made the blood run through the blood 
•vessels, who wohld have continued the process 
of digestionnn the stomach? Who would have 
continupd the procesa of the growth of your 
body, if you had really faUen into the deep 
sleep sthte ? &o you are something whic|} is 
never asleep. Tho intellect slee'ps, but not 
you, “I am something beypnd the intellect, 
mind and body.'’ 

Now the boy said, “Sir, sir, I have under¬ 
stood it so far, and, have come to know that 1 
am cu power divine, that 1 am the infinite 

^ s 

powbr which never sleeps, never clianges. In 
my youth, the body yas different, in my child, 
hood th^ mind was not the^^same as I have 
now, the^ body was not the same as 1 have 
now. In my childhood, my intellect,* brain, 
body and mind were entirely different from 
whdt they are jaow.” Debtors tell us that after 
seven years, the w^ole system undergoes 
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thorough chaDge; evefy moment the body is 
changing, and every second the mind is 
changing, and the mental thoughts, the men* 
tal ideas which you entertained in your child¬ 
hood, where ar6 they now ? In the days of 
childhood you looked up on the sun as a beau¬ 
tiful cake which was eaten by the angels, the 
moon was a beautiful piecfe of lead ; the stars 
were as big hs diamonds. Where are these 
ideas gone ? The mind of yours, the intellect 
of yours has undergone a thorough, a whole¬ 
sale change. But you still say, ‘‘When I was 
a child, when I was a boy, when I shall grow 
up to the age of seventy.” You still make such 
remarks which show that you are something 
which was the same in childhood, which waA 
'the same in boyhood, which will be the same 
at this a^e ^f 8ev'entJ^ When you say, “I ^enb 
to sleep, 1 went into the deep sleep state, etc.,'^ 
When you make 1:emarks of that kind, it showe 
that there is the true T in you, the real Self 
in you,‘'which remains the same in the dream¬ 
land, which remains the same in the deep 
sleep state, which remains the same in *the 
{Wakeful Stete. There is something within 
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you which remains thetsame when you are in 
a swoon, which remains the same when you 
are bathing, when you are writing. Just 
think, reflect, just mark, j)lea8e. Are you not 
something which remair^S the eame under all 
circumstances, unchanging in its being, the 
same yesterday,"to-day and for ever? If so, 
just reflect adittle more, think a little more 
and you will be immediately brought face to 
face with ^od« You know the promise was, 
know yohrselfl put down your right address 
on*paper, and God will be introduced to you 
immediately. 

Now, the boy, the prince, expected that as 
he knew about himself, he had come to know 
that he was somejihing unchanging, some- 
thing.constant, something which was never 
asleep, flow he wanted to know wl^at God is. 
The prince was asked^; ‘‘Brother, mark, here 
are these trees growing. Is bhe power that 
makes this tree grow different from the power 
that makes that tree grow? He said, “No, no, 
it must be the saqpiB power^ certainly/’ “Now, 
is tb^ po\Mcer wljich makeS all these trees grow 
•different from the power that makes the bo^ 
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dies of animals grow ? • He said, “No, no, ik 
cannot be different, it must be «the same.^ 
“Now, is the power, the force, which make» 
the stars move, different from the power 
which makes these risers flow He said, “It 
cannot be different, it must be the sanqe.’*’ 
Well, now the power that makes these trees 
grow cannot be different from the power 
which make^ your body grow, it cannot be 
different from the,power which makes your 
hair grow. The same universal power of 
nature, the same universal Divinity, or the 
Unknowable, which makes the stars shine, 
makes your eyes twinkle, the same power 
which is the cause of the growth of that body’s 
hair which you call mine, the same power 
•makes the blood course through the veins of 
each and a)l. Indeed, and then what are >ou ? 
Are you not that power which makes your hair 
grow, which makes your blood flow through, 
your veins, which makes your food get diges¬ 
ted ? A’te you not that power? That power 
which is beyond the intellect, the mind, iii-f 
deed you are. If so, you are the same power 
tJhich is governing the force of the whole 
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Universe, you are the’sanae Divinity, you are- 
the same GLod, the same Unkno^^able, the 
same energy, force, substance anything you; 
may call it, the same Diyinitv, the All which 
is present everywhere. S*he same, the same 
you are. 

The boy wa*s astonished and he said,^ 
“Really, reaHy, I wanted to know God. I put 
the question what God. is, and I find my own 
Self, my true Atma is God. V^hat was I asking,, 
what diQ 1 ask, what a silly question did I 
put! I had to know* myself. I had to know 
what I am, and God was known.” Thus was 
God known, ^ 

The only difficulty in the way ol realizing 
this truth is that, people play^ the part of 

children, You know, chilren sometimes take 

• • • * 

a fanfey to a particular kind of pl^te and do 
not want to eat anyt^iing except when it is 
served to them in the plates which have their 
fancy. They will say, “I will eat in my plate, 
I will eat in my dish, I won’t have anything 
in any other plate.” 0 children! see it is not 
this fyarlnoular plate alone which is yours; all 
the plates in the house are yours; all th^ 
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golden dishes are yours: This is a mistake. If 
the people in this world know themselves, 
they will find the true Self to *be God Al¬ 
mighty, to bo the Infinite Power, but they 
have taken a fancy fpr this particular plate, 
this head, brain. ‘‘What is dope through the 
brain only, that is done by me. What is done 
through the mind or intellect, that is mine, 
and all else I won^t haye; all else I disclaim. 
1 will have only that which is served to me in 
thjis particular plate.’* Herein comes selfish* 
ness. They want to get everything done 
throgh this plate and to take credit for this 
plate, they want to haye everything accumu- 
lated around this little plate, which they call 
particularly themselves, that with which they 
have identified themselves. This is the, cause 
of all selfishness, all anxiety and misery. Get 
rid of this false notion; .realize your true Self 
to be the All; rise above this selfistr egoism, 
you are happy this moment, one with the 
whole universe you are. This is a mistake of 
the same character as that which the prince 
made. The prince was put a catch- question. 
•Where is your place? aud he named the met* 
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ropolis of the state. “Thfit is my place*” 0 
boy, that metropolis of the state is not the 
only place.yqu have got. The whole state, the 
whole country is^ours. You live in that met¬ 
ropolis, that capital of the state, while that 

* capital is not the only place that is yours, the 
whole state is yours, this magnificent land¬ 
scape, these fairy scenes, this grand Himala¬ 
yan scenery, all this belongs to yoq, and not 

•only that particular small town. 

This i« the mistake made* by the people. 
This intellect or brain may be called the met- 
, ropolis or the qapital of your real Self, the 
Atma. You have no right to claim this to 
yourself and deny everything else; this little 

• metropolis of the brain, this metropolis of the 
mind or intellect is not the only place you 
have*go{. The wide world, th§ whole universe 
is yours. The suns, the stars, the moons, the 
earths, the planets, the milky'jvays, all these 
are yours. Realize that. Just regain your 
birthright*; and all anxiety, all misery ceases. 

People talk about freedom;’people talk 
about salvation. Whatdsit that has bound 
. you first? If you want to bo free, it you wan4 
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to get saWation, you,ought to koow what i? 

c V 

the cause of your boudage It is just like a 
monkey in the fable. A monkey .is* caught in 
India in a very q^ueer manner. A narrow- 
necked'basin is fixe^ in the ground, and in 
that basin are* put some .nufcs and other 
eatables which the monkeys like? The mon¬ 
keys come up and thrust their hands into the 

narrow-necked basin and fill their hands with 

, * 

the nuts. The fist becomes thick and it can- 
npt be taken out. There the monkey is caught; ' 
he cannot 6ome out. Queeriy, strangely is he 
caught. . • • . 

We ask what it is that binds you firfit. You 
yourself liave brought you under thraldom 
and bondage. Here is th 0 ,^whole wide world, a 
grand magnificent forest; and in this .grand 
magnificept wood of the whole universe,'there 
is a narrow-necked vess^el found. What is that 
narrow-necked •Vessel ? Itis your brain ; thia 

little brain, narrow-necked. Herein are some 

# 

nuts and people have got hold of these nuta 
andi all what is done through, the agencj^ of the 
brain or through the*" medium pithis mtetlect, 
ieowned ai one*s own. ‘T am the mind,** is- 
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what everybody says; evQjrybody has’ practi¬ 
cally identified,himself with the mind, “I am 
the mind,’’,- “I am th.e intellect,” and he takes 
a strong grip of these nuts of these narrow* 
necked vessels. That is . what makes you* 
slaves^ that is vybat makes *you slaves to 
anxiety, slaves to fear, slaves to temptations, 
slaves to all sorts of Roubles, That is what- 
binds you; that is the capse of all.tha suffering 
fh this worlSt If you want salvation, if you 
* ’want freeJbm, ohly let go the *hold, free your 
hand. The whole fbrest is yours, you can jump' 
from tree to tree and eat all the nuts and eat 
all the walnuts and all the fruits in the wood, 
all being yours. The whole world Is yours 
just get rid of this sejfish ignorance, and you 
are freQ, you are your own saviour. 

"'MakiuK a famine where abundance lies, 

(Is it fair ? No, it is not fair, it is not becoming.) 

Making a famine where abundanoe lies, 

• * 

This thy foe, to thy sweet self so cruol. 

Should not be so, should not do this. 

Within thine own bud buriest thou oo^itent, * 

Thou makest waste and nigg^^rding, 

Bb not niggar^y, be not mfseily." 

• (It is niggardliness . to give • away all this? 
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property and confine thyself unto the lew 
things in this little brain only,) 

You will see that this brain, of yours will 
become of infinite power if you realise your 
oneness with^the 411* That is what puts you 
in perfect harmony with world. 

**Oh, we can wait no longer, 

We too take ship, 0 soul,* 

Joyous we i;oo launch 4>at on trackless seas 
Fearless for unkown shores on waves of ecstaoy to 
sail. ' ' • 

Amid the wafting winds, (thon pressing me to thee, 
I thee to me, 0 soul). 

r 

Carolling free, singing our song of Qod, 

Chanting our chant of pleasant exploration 
With laugh and many a kiss, 

(fiot others deprecate, let c1;hers weep for sin, remorse, 
^ humiliation) ^ 

0 souV thou ilAeasest me, I thee. ** 

Ah more than any priest, 0 soul, we too believe in 
God, ‘ 

But with the mystery of God we dare not daily, 

G soul, thou pUasest me, I thee, 

Sailing ttiese seas or on the ))ills, or waking in the 
night, ‘ ‘ , , 

^ •Here the word eoul lueaas intellect. 
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Thought, silent thoughts on Time and Space aud 
Death, like waters flowing. 

Bear me indeed as through the regions iiiflnite, 
Whose air I breatlie, yrhose ripples hear, leve me all 
ovejfS . * 

Bathe me, 0 God, in thee, mfiuntiiig*tu thee 

I dud my soul to^ange in range of thee 

• ^ 

O thou transcendent, 

Nan^eless, the flbre and the breath. 

Light of ftye light, shedding forth •universes, thou 
centte of them, 

Thou mightier centre of the true, the good, the 
loving, • • • 

Thou moral, spiritual fountain—affection's source 
thou reservoir, 

(0 pensive soul of me—0 thirst unsatisfied—waitest 
not there ? 

Waitest not haply for*us somewhere there the Com* 
• rade perfect ?) 

Tha\i pulse—thou motive of the stafs, sons, systems,. 
That, circling, move in order, safe, harmonious, 

Athwartithe shapeless vastnesses of space, 

• * 

How should I think, how breathe a single breath, 
how speak, if, out of myself, 

1 could not launch to those superior universes? 
Swiftly I shrivel at*the thougfiC of God, 

4 * • 

At Nature and hs wonders, Time and Space andi 
. Death 
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But that If turninfl^f call to thee, 0 soul, thou actual 
me, » 

And lo, thou irently maSterest the orbs,' 

I 

Thou makest Time, smilest content at Death, 

c 

And fillest| swellest full the vastnesses e’f Space. 

Greater than stars or suns 

Boundini?, 0 soul, thou journeyest forth ; 

Wha^ love than thine and ours could wider amplify ? 

What,aspirations, wishes, ouftie thine and ours, 0 
soul? «' 

Whet dreamt of the ideal ? What phns of purity, 
^perfection, strength ?, 

What cheerful willingness for others’ sake to give 
up all ? 

For others’ sake to suffer all ? 

Beckoning ahead, 0 soul, when thou, the time 
achiev’d 

The seas all gross'd, weather’d the capes, the voyage 
done, 

Surrounded, copest, fContest God, yieldest the aim 

t • , 

attajin’d, 

As fill’d with friendship, love complete, the Elder 

^ Brother found, 

The Younger melts in fondness in his arms. 

f ^ 

Passage to more than India 1 ^ 

Are thy wings plumed indeed for spch fir flights ? 
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0 soul, voysRosl thou indW on voyages like those ? - 
Disportest thou on waters such as those ? 

I 

Soundest bejow the Sanskrit and the Vedas ? 

Then have thy befit unleash’d. 

Passage to you, your shores, aged fierce enigmas! 

Passage to you, to mastership of * you, ye strangling 

• • 

problems, • 

You, strow’d with the wrecks of skeletons, that, 

* t w 

• living, never reach'd you." 

• * * • 

X Sail on *ifiarch on to the real self; get rid 
of all this superstition, this superstition of the 
body. Get rid of this j^ypnotism of .this littld 
body; you have hypnotized yourself into this 
brain or body. Get rid of that, sail on, march 
on to the enteruity, the reality, the toe self; 
passage to more than India. 

Passage to more than*India 1 

0 Secre4i of the earth, and sky I , 

* * 

Of you, 0 waters of the sea! 0 winding creeks and 
rjvers I • ^ 

Of you. O woods and lields! of you strong mountains 
of siy land ! 

Of you, C prairies I of you, gray rocks \ 

0 morning red t 0 elouds ! 0 tjim snows ! 

0 day and night| passage to you ! 

* Rise above the body, and you become all 
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these, you get a passage unto all these. All 

» 

these you realise yourself to her. 

r 

0 sun and moon and all you stars 1 Sirius and Jupiter t 
Passage to ,vou 1 

Passage, immediate passage ! the blood burns in my 
veins 1 

Away, 0 soul! hoist instantly the anchor! 

Cut thb hawsers—hau'l out—shake out every sail! 
Have we not stood here like trees in 'the grouiid long 
enough ? * * 

Have we not groverd here long enough, eating and 
drinking like mere brutes ? 

Have we not darken’d and dazed ourselves witb 
books long enough ? 

I. 

Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless 0 soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou 

* 

with me, 

For are bound where mariner has not yet dared 
to go. 

And we will‘risk the ship', ourselves and all, 

0 my brave soul I . * • 

C 

0 farther, farther sail I 

0 danng joy, but safe 1 are*they not all the seas of 
God? • ‘ 

O larther, lathe r sail 1 
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(Lectur^y delivered on Noveinher 16y 190:9, in 
the Academy of Sciences, San Francisco,) 

own self in the form of sisters ^ind 
brothers. 

• ♦ ... • 

To-day’s subject is in continuation of the 

sevetal lecturfes that have'* been delivered 
». » 
during the lastwbek,* Those who •have heard 

the previous lectures will understand it most. 

Rama is not going in this lecture to enter 

into the definition of sin, or how this sin is in 

this world, who brought it, whence it camei, 

why is it that some people are more sinful 

than^others, why is it that some people have 

more greed than others, and others have more 

anger than greeds. These questions will be 

taken up in some other lecture if time allows. 

We use the word sin to-night in its 

ordinary sense or in the sense in which, all 

the^lhristian world takes it. 

In India* in a certain temple, a man ,wm 
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seen distributing sweets. The way with 
Indians is that on occasions of great joy and 
prosperity, they distribute sweets or some 
other things among the poor. Somebody 
came and asked wh^t the cause of this rejoic* 
ing was. The man said that ,he had lost his 
horse; that was the cause of his rejoicing. The 
poo[>le were astonished and surprised. They 
said, “Well, you have lost a horse and you 
are rejoicing?'* He said, ‘^Misunderstand me 
not. 1 have lost a horse but I have iliaved the 
rider. My horse was stolen by a baud of 
robbers. I was not riding the horse at the 
tiipe the horse was stolen. Had I been mounted 
on the horse, I might also have been stolen. 
I am thankful that I was pot stolen with the 
horse, and that it was only the horse that was 
stolen.*^ The people laughed heartily. What 

I 

a simple man! 

Sisters and brothers, this story seeins to be 
ridicnlous. Bat every one has to apply it to 

himseU and examine whether he or she is not 

[ 

behaving worse than that man. He lost the 
horse, but saved hinfself, the yider.^ Oh, but 
thousands; nay millions of people~what are 
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th^y. doing? They aj;e trying to* save the 
horse‘and loqe the rider. There is the worst 
of it. So hs had high occasion to rejoice 
when he saved*.the rider and lost.the horse. 
Everybody knows that the re^l spirit, or the 
real self, e^o or soul is related to the astral 
body as a ifidcr or horseman is related to the 
horse. Bat let us go .to anybody and ask aj)Out 
his whereabouts and his real nature. What is 
' yourself, what does it do ? The answer will 
be, “I am Mr.*so and so ? fwork in such and 
such an office*’. * All these signs and all these 
answers relate to the gross body only. That 
is to say, these are answers whicli are not to 
the point. We ask, ‘‘Who are you—what are 
you ?” and his answer does not let us know 
wha^ he is in reality. It is wide of the mark, 
not to *the point.' We ask about his self, and* 
he is telling us about the horse, want to 
know about the ^ri^er, an^ he evades the 
question and tells us things not asked at all. 
Is it not lhat.we are taking the horse tjp be the 
rider ? The horse is lost; it is high time to raise 
a pry lost, los^ lost! *ljet it be published in 
newspapers, lost, lost, lost! What is lost? tj^e 
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horse ? Nay, the horse is not lost. Everybody 
tells about the horse. The signs,othe symbols, 
and whereabouts of the person, everybody 
ready to tell. The thing lost is the rider; the 
thing lost is the soub the spirit, the Atman,, 
the true self. Wonder of wonders! 

How are we to discover and trnd out the 
true, self, the rider, the real Atman? The 
answers to thjs question were given almost 
every day during the last week’s lectures.. 
To-day we shall see an answer to it from a 
different point of view—from the phenomenon* 
of sin. What is the origin of sin ? How^did 
sin^enter this world? The explanation which ia 
to be given will appear to be preposterous, will 
appear to be something startling, something 
very strange. But be not surprised. Even this 
apparently^ surprising Explanation can" bo 
proved to be exactly in accord with the 
teachings of youfc own Bible-the BiblE which 
the European people cannot understand in tho 
same way as the. Indians; because Christ 
belongs to Asia, and^ it can be shown that ha 
alsb belongs to India. * All tbe slmilesv figured 
o£ speech in the' Bible, ^have so ofteihJlieen 
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repeat^ in the Hindu Scriptures.’ So the 
Hindus, the Asiatic people, being accustomed 
to that sort of speech, can understand it better 
than the Western people. And so the people 
who will look upon thg explanation which 
will, be given .presently to "be startling and 
diametricaHy against their cherished thoughts 
and highly revered .feelings should bea« up 
with it,.because after all, tljis -apparently 
strange explanation is not opposed to the 
teaching!) of your own Bible.* Before entering 
upon the problem of sin, we shall discuss’ a 
few'preliminary matters. 

How is it that everybody who is born mjist 
die, and still the people can nevet think of 
death ? The very thought of death causes a 
shudder in their bodies and sends a thrill 
into them from the tip of the toes to the top of 
the head. How is it, ye say, that aU the kings 
who existed in the .past passdd away, all the 
prophets who raised the dead—their bodies 
also died away? They brought the dead to 
life but their bqdies are also d^. We see 
that! all-the ricji men iniiie past, all the strong 
* men in the past, have died; and from the 
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intellectual point of view we are sure that our 
bodies must die sooner or later. You may live 
three score years and ten, nay, dduble that— 
four times that—but you m'uStdie; you cannot 
avoid death. It is so sure. Oh, but wonder 

f 

of wonders, that in spite of all that, nobody 
can practically believe in this death. Every 
one will shun the idea of deaths he will not 
tolerate theiihoiught of death. Everyhodj’ goes 
on expanding bis,relations with his'fellowmen* 
and developing his connections with his 
fellows, spreading the growth of his field of 
w or6| and goes on with his life if death tad 
never to take hold of him, as if no death were 
possible for him. How is it? What is the cause? 
A man mentions the name of death, and there 
.is fever in the whole frame. Why is it ? It is 
so (fertain qn the‘ one hand, and on the other 
band, we cannot allow' it to touch our thoughts 
eren, just as a btfd, after some water falls on 
its wings, will shed it oft. How is it that wo 
can heter hejieve in death practically ? You 
may sing wngs which portray death, hut can 
never believe in deatli in practice. Whait' i» 
the cause? The Vedanta gives an explanatioiy 
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and Bays that the real c^use is that 'your real 
self is incapaf^le of death. Your real self can 
never die.* Tie body which is to die, which is 
dying every moment—by death let us under¬ 
stand here change—which is, undergoing a 
chaijge every second, and is flying out, is not 
your real Self. There is something in you 
which cun never die. In conjunction with it 
there is Jbhe soul, the ,real spirit .which can 
‘never die. But you will say that in practical 
life, in etrery cfay life, we do*not believe that 
the spirit is not tb die, but we believe that our 
bodies should oot die«^believe that our bodies 
should remain immortal. Now the Vedantic 
philosophy of Hindu religion says that it is 
true that, whereaG^ it is the spirit that is not 
to die and the body that is to die, yet the 
attributes of the spirit, the glory of the real 
self or ego, are by mistake attributed to the 
mortal body. Thgre is ignossiuce at the root. 
This thought is universal. It is present every¬ 
where, in alb countries, and is prese 4 t even 
in the animal kijigdom. No other philosophy 
thafa the* Vedi^ta explains the universality of 
this belief. Now the universality of this belief 
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is a fact, and this fact ought to be explained. 
Any philosophy which does npt explain all 
the facts in nature is no philosophy. The 
Vedanta does not leave this fact unexplained, 
as most of the phil^osophies do. The cause 
must be intrinsic. The days of refering to 
•external cause are gone. A man^ falls down 
and the cause of his fall should be shown 

f 

within himself. He may say the ground was 
slippery, or something like that,. The cause^ 
must be shown 'in the phenomenon and not 
without it. And if the cause can be found 
within the phenomenon, we h^ve no right to 
go to outside causes. How are you to explain 
a practical belief in immortality by a cause 
which may be internal and not external ? In 
the body we find nothing which could give us 
' thattaith, whicli could give us that belief of 
immortality. In the mind we find nothing 
which could giv? us tha\i idea. Go beyond the 
mind, go beyond the body, and the Vedanta 
points^out the true spirit, the true Atman 
which was described in a previous lecture. 
That is immortal, the witness Ijght, .the same 
^esterday^ to-day and for, ever. Therein we 
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can find the cause of hief universal faith in ‘no 
diBath’. And* in practical life the mistake 
made is the*saii]{p as the mistake made by all 
mankind previous to thettime of Galileo* The 
motion of the earth is aittrii)ut6d to the sun. 
The same mistake lies in your attributing the 
divine immortality of the spirit to the body. 

Now the •question comes,—the immortal 
soul is th^re and the mortal body is there, and 
^long with them there is igqorance, want of 
knowledge. Wherefrom did this want bf 
knowledge come? He’re we see that ignorance 
.is in* man, and* that divine spirit is in man, 
and the body is also in man. These things are 
internal; none of them is external, none of 
them is outside yourcange. And by the action 
of these, the body and mind and the immortal 
spirit*and ignorance, there ik expktined the 
presence of the phenomenon of practical 
disbelief hi the death of the bdQy. 

Again, how is it that nobody in this world 
cap be free, and yet everybody regards himself 
as free, and thinks* of freedom, and freedom is 
so much desired.«You will say that man is free. 
Haye you not so mafiy passions,, desires and 
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temptations? How then can you call yourselvea 
free? Sweet fruits or delicious foods can make 

you a slave. Any attractive colour, can at 

« 

once captivate you, charm you and make you a 
slave. Any thought of wordly prosperity can 
make you a slave, and still you call yourselves 
freo. Examine it minutel}’, whether you can 
do what you like with prefect freedom. Is it 
not that something goes wrong twith your 
al^airs and you cannot contral your temper ? 
You are a slave of anger,, you are a slave of 
passions. How it is that people cannot, as a 
matter of fact, be prefectly free, and still they 
are all the time thinking of freedom, talking^ 
of freedom, and freedom is so sweet, so- 
desirable, so lovely! 

tn India, Spnday is the day of freedom, 

c ♦ 

and children are taught the day of the week 
through the tl^ought of freedom. Every day 
they ask their mothers, wliat is the day ? She 
tells them it is Monday, Tuesday, or Wednes¬ 
day. Then they begin to count on their fingers 
Tuesday, Wednesday etc." Oh! when will 
^{Sunday oome? ^ ‘ 

What is it that causes so thuch bloodshed 
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on thef fjice of the earth? The thought of 
liberty, freedom. What was the thought that 
made the Amerid^n^ sever their connection 
with what they used to call their mothsrland?' 
•What was it? The thouglit crt freedom. And 
what* is the, object of every religion ? In 
Sanskrit we have the word 7noksha which 
means • salvation, which means. freedom, 
Jjjberty. Oliberty, liberty, liberty! I’ivervbody 
^hungers apd thirsts after swe^ liberty. And 
yet how many men ar,e there who ‘are reallv 
free? Very few. 

In this world, the Vedanta says, you are 
all the time confined in a prison, a prison with 
threefold walls—the wall of time, the wall of 
space, and the wall of causation. When every 
thought of yours, every deefi of yours is 
determined by the chain of causation and by 
that chain^ you are. boufid, how g^n you be free 
while living in this world? And still freedom- 
is the hobby of each and all. Is not .that 
paradoxical and strange? Does it .hot appear 
to be a, oontxadiction in terms? Explain that,. 

The Vedanta *says there is a causa for it' 
and- the cause is mthin you, H is not- withoiit 
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yourself. This thoqght of freedom ia you- 
this universal thought tellp us that there is 
something in you; and that romc^thing in you 
is your,,true Self, the real me, because this 
freedom you want to have for we, for the J, 
the real Self, and for nobody else. There is 
something in you which is really free unlimited 
unbound. The universality of this idea 

i 

.preaches in unmistakable language* that the 
real Self, the re&l Atman, is sQmething whic^ 
is absolutely free. But ownipg to the same kind 
of mistake which the ignorant people make in 
.attributing the motion of the earth to tlie sun* 
and bringing the rays of the sun to the earth— 
interchanging the attributes through 
ignorance—we want to have freedom realized 
for tlie body, for the mind, fpr the gross self. 

We see in this world another very sti^nge 
phenomenon. , Everybody in this world from 
the point of view of his little self is a sinner, 
Eyerj^body is somehow or other oresponsible 
for some defect or some deficiency or other and 
yet nobody in his heart of hearts thinke that he 
, is a sinner. Nobpdy on the face of the earth— 
in the .wide world—not a single individual 
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believes in his sinful nature. In his heart of 
hearts he regsCrds himself as pure. In practical 
life nobody thinks himself a sinner. What, if 
outwardly you call yourself a siniler Even 
.then the real object in View, is to be looked 
upon, by the people to be a holy man. By 
callingthemWves sinners, people really intend 
to be regarded as holy. But in their heart of 

I 

Jiearts they^hav.e no faith in their’sinful nature, 
liverybody is pure to himseJf. The worst 
culprits and crimmals brought before thb 
tribunal, when asked: ‘‘Did you commit the 
sin?” * would seldom say that they committed 
a sin. If they are forced to say that Jbhey did 
commit a sin, there might be something else in 
the matter. Thougtfthey outwardly coufess 
their sins, in their hearts the^ believe that 
their confession is wrong. They committed no 
sin; How is that? People who a^e in a temple 
cohfessing'their sins before a priest, when they 
come but into the street and are called by 
some one by the name of a robber they a;t once 
turn roupd and impeach hjm, prbSecute him, 
and g^et him Coifvicted in the court*. It was 
ohly bbfpre God, it was' only in a temple that 
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ihoy wanted to throw dust in the eyes of God, 

■ • 

It was only in the temple that .they said they 
were sinners confessing their sins. 

Even this phenomenon shows what an 
anomaly there \s i& this world. How is that 
anomaly to be solved ? The Vedanta^ says 
that this incapability of suppression of the 
idea that we are not sinners, that we,are far 
beyond sin, and the universality of ^e practical 
belief in our sinless natures, as a living prodx^ 
is a living sign of the sinless nature of the 
real Self, of the sinlessj pure, holy character 
of the true Atman, of the reafSpirit. The real 
%irit, the real Atman is sinless, pure, the 
Holy of holies. If you do not admit this 
explanation, explain this apparent anomaly in 
any other way. , " 

How qs it that everybody knows intellectu¬ 
ally that be cannot aocumulate all the wealth 
in this wor]d,*^ he cannot become iich to his 
own satisfaction? We see that every day 
among U8» Just go .to people who are reputed 
to have millions and inquire whether they are 
contented and satisfied. Let them lay' * before 
you their true hearts and they will say that 
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ihey are not satisfied, *i!ot contented. More, 
an|||e, more they want. The are just as poor in 
heart as the* peqple who possess jour dollars* 
Four billion dollars and4our dollars make no 
difference in bringing ahou); peace of mind, 

pi* 

arest ^nd contentnient. They are no functions 
of riches. H in spite of their riches, they are 
really, men o*f rest and men who have^got 
^peace, th^ cause of that peace is* not their 
"Uches, but *the cause of that peace must be 
* Something else, must be Vedanta unconsciously 
put into practice and nothing else. That alone 
•xjan be the caudle of their peace, because riches 
by themselves give no joy to their owners. ' 
Now we are sure that the accumulation of 
wealth, material prosperity bring no calm, 
and yeteyery body is hungering and hankering 
after lYiore. Is not that a strange anomaly ? 
Explain that. Now no system^ of philosophy 
or religion explains that reasonably or with 
any perfect.argument. The Vedanta says here 
is this hunger cffter prosperity, and posseting 
accumulating evOTything^. • Why is it so ? 
The body chn never possess the whole world* 
Even if .you possess the whole world, you will' 
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not be ssitisfied, you will be thinking pf posset- 
sing the moonland. Think of *the empe||^r9- 
who governed the whole earth, the emperors 
of Rome. Think of'those Neros—does/ it not 
make you shudder?*’ Think of their states of 
mind, of those Ceesars and Neros. Were they 
happy ? Were they contented? There is one 
of them who eats, who is fond of eating, and he 
has allthetimi'e most delicious food? cooked for 
him. He eats cue dish and eats it to his fill, 
and there 78 no more room in his stomach ,and 
he has medicines which will make him vomits 
and he vomits that food and other dishes are 
brought to him, and he eats them to his fill— 
and this is just to satisfy his taste. He goes on 
eating and vomiting andhating and vomiting 
all day long. Is he satisfied? Is he at peace? 
Not at ail. We are sure of that. Nay, we can¬ 
not posiless the whole* world, and even if we 
possess that, what does that amount to? Gain 
the ^hole world and lose youlr own soal,-swhat 
doe^t that -amount to? Thia earth of fouth 4s- 
itimplj a ^nt ibcastrono'taiieal calQulalioias 
when-we deal With the fixed %tar8.'-I^hie'nat^th 


is 'dMli with ae Biatheatafidal 'point 
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position, ]^ut no magnitudie. 

This earth*of yours, what is it ? How can 
it bring any *reaU satisfaction, any real peace^ 
to possess this earth ? We know it frgm the 
intellectual side, and yet Ve cannot but rush 
after, this wealth. The Vedanta says it is 
because the* Real Self in you, the real me 
in you. is, as a matter of fact, the master of the 
^whole universe. That is the cause of your 
'^anting to see yourself tho master of the 
Vhcje world, 

I 

There is a story in India about an emperor 
’who was put inlo prison by his son. He was 
put into prison because his son wanted to see 
himself possessed of the whole kingdom. The 
son put his father info prison so that he might 
satisfy his hunger after lucre. At one time, the 
father wrote to his own son to send him some 
students so that he might amyse himself by 
teaching them sometliing. Then the son said, 
“Will you hear this fellow, my father He 
has been ruling over the kingdom for so many 
years, a^d even now-he oaqiiot give up his old 
habit'of ruling. 'He still wants to rule over 
dtudent?; he wants somebody to rule over. He 
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cannot give np his old habits.’* 

t 

So it is. How can we give * up our old 
habits ? The old habit clings to us. We cannot 
shake it off. The real Self of yours the emperor 
8hah4-jahan (the fiteial meaning of the word 
is ‘ruler of the whole worjd,* and so ^the 
name of that emperor 8hah-t-jahan^me3,ns the 
emperor of the whole universe) is the emperor 
of the universe. Now you have putth^remperor 
into a prison, into the black-hole of your 
body, into the quarantine of your little SQlf. 
How can that real Self, that emperor of the 
universe, forget his old habits? How can he 
give up l^is nature? Nobody is capable of 
shaking off his own nature. Nobody can jump 
out of his own nature. So the Atman, the true 
Self,,the real Reality in you,—how pan that 
give up its nature ? You have confined that in 
the prison, but even in ^the prison it wants to 
possess the whole world, because is has been 
possessing the whole; it cannot give up its old 
habits. If you wish this ambitious spirit, the 
avarice, should be shaken «’Off, if you desire 
that the people in this world should give up 
this ambl^ous nature, could you preaph them 
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to give it up? Impossible, 

You will excuse Rama for making some < 
strong statements, but the truth must be told. 
Rama respects truth* morQ than persons. The 
truth must bO told. In th^ Bibles it is sthted in 
’ the fifth chapter.of Mathew, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, uf some body slaps you on one 
cheek, turn to* him the other. When you have 
to preach ^the Holy Gospels, take with you no 
^money; bare-footed, bare-headed you should go. 
•If you are* called to the courts of justice, before 
going to the courts think not of what you will 
Jiave^o say. Open your mouth and it will be 
filled. Look at the lilies of the field and the 
sparrows of the forest. They take no* thought 
for to-morrow, and the lilies and the sparrows 
wear garments which even Solomon might 
grudge, dave you not a statement in^the Bible 
that it may be possible for a camel to pass 
through the eye of'a needle, buAtis impossible 
for the rich to realize the kingdom of heaven? 
Have you not read in the Bible^aboub the 
rich man who camp to Christ and asked to be 
initiated and Gh]|;ist said, '^There is only one 
way with you, no other way; you should give * 
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up 3 M!»iir riches; do this alone, and you can be 
in peace”. This spirit of renunciation, this 
chapter which is so much kept in ^ the back 
ground by at least (he missionaries in India^ 
and even alKover ^the world, this chapter 
teaches the Vedanta and the teachings which 
are lived by the Indian monks even at this 
time. In the name of that holy religion, in 
the name of that teaching of reniinciation^ 
just mark people going as priests and 
missionaries to India. You will kindiy excuse 
Kama, If you regard self as in the body 
nobody should feel offended. Nobody has a 
right to feel in the least offended if anything 
is said against his little body. 

Is it not strange that even the people who 
go to India in the name of that renunciation,, 
every day polling in their coaches, living in 
magnificent palaces, and,drawing large salaries 
of three or four ^hundred dollars a month and 
living in princely style, say that^ they are 
teaching aod preaching the religion of 
renunciation? Is it.not strange? The Vedanta 
says that you cannoi repress hy any teaching 
br preaching from the" pulpit, the idea of'* 
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acoumulating and getting everything mto your 
possession. You cannot repress it because you 
«annot destroy the universal kin]gship of your 
real Self, the universal nfonarchy^of your real 
Self. But is this disease fncural^le ? Has this 
malady no antidate, no medicine? It has, it 
has. The chuse of this enormity is ignorance, 
ignorance which makes you attribute to the 

n 

•body the*glory of the Self andinakes you, on 
\he contrary, attribute to th.e real Self the 
misery of the body. ^Remove‘this,ignorance,, 
/and you will see the man rich, rich with no 
* money; and you will find the man, the monarch 
of the whole universe with no land onproperty^ 
So long as the ignorance is present, you must 
be ambitious, you must be avaricious. There 
is no help for it, no other remedy. Possess 
this knowledge; possess this divide wisdom, 
and free the Atman, kdep h no longer in prison^ 
Free it, that is to* say, realize your true, 
eternal, everlasting Atman, which is the Qodi 
Master, Ruler of the Universe, Realize that, 
and you are the holy of hdlies, the holiest of 
the holy. ' To ybu it would appear degrading; 
and sinful to entertain any thought of worldly 
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prosperity or worldly riches* 

When Alexander the Qreat' visited India 
'After conquering all the othe.? countries in the 
world that were known to him, he wanted to 

I * 

iSee the strange Indians of whom he had been 
(hearing so much. He was just led to a monk 
or priest on the bank of the Indus river. The 
•monk lay there on the sands, barefooted^ 
naked, wearing no cldthes and not knowing , 
wherefrom his to-morrow’s food was to come, 
jiist lying there and basking in the sun. 
Alexander the Great, with his crown shining, 
dazzling with the brilliant diamonds and gems 
that he had got from Persia, stood beside him 
in all his glory. Beside him was the monk 
with no clothes on—wha"t a contrast, what a 
contrast! The riches of the whole' word 
represented by the body of Alexander bn one 
aide, and all the outwaid poverty represented 
by the saint onHhe other'side! But you have 
simply to look at their faces to be convinced 
of the poverty or riches of their true souls. 

Sisters and brothers, you hanker after 
riches in order to hide your •wounds, put on 
liuen bandages in order to conceal them* Here 
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is the saint whose soi^l was rich; 'here is the 
saint who h^d realized the richness and glory 
of his Atnuan. Bqside him stood Alexander 

the Great wha wanted to hide his inner 

• 

poverty. Look at the beaming countenance of 
the saint, the happy, joyful face of the saint.* 
Alexander the' Great was struck by his 
appearance. He fell in love with him, and 
just asked the samt to.come with him to Greece. 
The saint*laughed, and his answer was: “The 
• world is in rnt. The world cannot contain me. 
The universe is'in me. I cannot be confined in 
the universe.* Greece and ^ Rome are in me. 
The SUDS and stars rise and set in me/' 

Alexander the Great, not being'used to this 
kind of language^vras surprised- He said, “I 
will,give you riches. I will just flood you with 
w'opldly pleasures. All sorts of things that 
people desire, all sorts of things which captivate 
and charm peopk^will be iiuwild profusion at 
your service. Please accompany me to Greece. 

' The saint laughed, laughed at bjs reply 
and said, '*Thfre is not a diamond, there is 
not a sun or ^tar which shines, but to me is 
due its lustre. To me is due the glory of all ihe 
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heavenly bodies. To me is due all the attractive 
nature, all the charms of the things desired. 
It would be beneath my dignity,, it. would be 
degrading on my part, first, to lend the glory 
and charm to these objects, and then go about 
seeking them, tor go begging at the door of 
worldly riches, to go begging at the door of 
fiesb. and animal desires lo receive pleasures, 
happiness.. It is below my dignity,. I can 
never stoop to that level. No, I can never go 
begging at their^.'* 

" This astonished Alexander the Great, He 
just drew his sword and was going to strike 
off the head of that saint. And again the saint 
laughed a hearty laugh and said, '^0 Alexander 
never in your life did you speak such a 
falsehood, such an abominable lie. KUl me, 
kill me, kill me! Where is the sword that can 
kill mef Wliere is the weapon that can wound 
me? Where is t^^e calamity^ that can «mar my 
cheerfulness? Where is the sorrow that can 
tamper with my happiness ? Everlasting, the 
same yesterdsyi to-day, and for ever, pure and 
holy of holies, the Master of thq universe, that 
lam, that 1 ami Even in your hands I am 
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the power that makes them move, 0 Alexander. 

« 

If your body dies, there I remain, the power 
that makes your hands move. I am the power 
that makes your muscles .move,” The sword 
fell down froln the hands«of Alexander 
Here we see that there is only one way of 
making people realize the spirit of 
renunciation. From the worldly point of view 
we becom.o ready to renounce ev,erything only 
when we become rich from the other point of 
'view. HaVeyovf not heard the uuquestionabie 
law of science, what? is gained in poverty is 
•lastiilg? The* outward loss, the outward 
renunciation, can be achieved when inwafd 
perfection, inward mastery or kinghood is 
attained. No other tway, no other way. 

How is it that in this world anger exists ? 
We hear loud preachings evety day that we 
should never give way to weakness, should 
never lose our tefaJper. We hear preachings 
to that effect eve;;y day, and still when the 
time comes, we give way to weakness. ‘Why 
is it? Why anger, why animosity, why the 
thought' of seJf-aggrandizement and why 
'Other sins? Why thdise animal passion? All 
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these sins are explained by the Vedanta on 
the same line and the same principle. Perhapa 
there is hardly any time to entbr into the 
details of all these cins. If you want to know 
more about it, you had better come to Rama, 
and all these sins will be perfectly explained, 
their cause and their diagnosis; But there 
being little time now, Rama simply sums up 
all that; and your attention is drawn to the 
fact that all these sins are dnie td ignorance, 
Which makes you confound the real Self wich 
the apparent body and mind. Give up this 
ignorance and these sins are ho more. If you 
were tq remove these sins by any of these 
ways, the attempts will end in failure because 
no matter can be destroyed. Of course 
igqorance can be destroyed. Ignorance we 
can remove. Children when they are born 
are ignorant of many things in this world, 
but we see tffat gradually their ignorance 
about many subjects goes diminishing and 
diminishing. Ignorance can ohly be removed. 

That being the case, -there is the power 
^which leads you to anger, which leads you to 
desires and sins, and leads you to the 
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accumulation. This enefgy you cannot destroy 
by your teachings or preachings in any way. 
You cannot* repjess; you can never suppress 
it—the energy is there. The Vadanta says we^ 
can mak^ spirit out of this energy. Let it not 
be misapplied.* JLiet it be applied properly. 
This is the energy of the true Spirit in you, the 
energy of the true Atman in you, which i# the 
master oilhe whole world, which fe rival-less. 

^ Everybody wants to be f^ee, and the idea 
.freedom—what is its essential character,, 
the fundamental feature of the desire for 
freedom ? It Is rising to a height where we 
have no rival. The energy of the true Atnfan 
wants you to realize the state where you are 
perfectly free, that? is to say, where you have 
no eijuah where you have no rival. The 
Atman, the true spirit is rival-less, li you want 
to get rid of worldly selfishness or the thought 
of self-aggrandizement, you c^not push down 
and destroy the real energy. No energy can 
be destroyed.' Nor can the eterngtl Atihan be 
destroyed, How can the*eternal Atman be 
destroyed. The improper use you can make 
of everything and turn heaven into hell. 
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There is a story about a priest, a Christian 
priest in England. He read about the deaths 
of some great men, great Spientists, Darwin 
and Huxley. He began to think in his mind 
whether they had gene to hell or heaven. He 
was thinking and thinking and thinking. He 
said to himself, ^^These people did not commit 
any crimes, and yet they did not believe in 
the Bible, they did not believe in Christ, they 

were no Christiaans in the proper sense of th^ 

_ ► « 

w;ord. They must have gone to hell.” Biit 
he could not make up his own mind to think 
that way. He*thought: “They were good 
men, they had done some good work in the 
world, they did not deserve hell. Where did 
they go ?” He fell asleep* and dreamt a most 
wonderful dream. He saw that he- h'imself 
had died and was taken to the highest heaven. 
He found there all the people whom he had 
•expected to fin^ ; he foui:^ all his Christian 
brothers who used to come to his Church. 
He found ^'em all there. Then he asked 
about these Scientists, Huxley and Darwin, 
The door«keeper of heaven or * solne other 
iteward told him that thdse people were in the 
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lowest hell, * 

t 

Now, .this^ priest asked if he could be 
allowed to go to the lowest hell on a flying 
visit simply to sefe them, and there to go and 
preach to them the Holy l^ible and show them* 
that they* had perpetrated a most heinous 
crime in noji belifeving in the letter of the 
Bible. After some fuss and trouble the steward 
yielded, and consented to get for him a ticket 
tp the lowest hell. You will he astonished 
•that even»in hell and heaven? you come and 
go In your railway cars, but so it.was. The 
.man .had been Jared in the midst of surround¬ 
ings overflowing with railway traffic and 
telegraphs. So in his thoughts, in his dreams, 
it is no wonder if tlje railways got mixed up* 
with hell and heaven. 

Weil,' this priest got a fijrst-class ticket. 
The railway train went on and on and on. 
There were some intermgiiate stations, 
because he came from the highest heaven to 
the lowest hell.. He stopped at the. intermediate 
stations and found that there was a change 
for thd worse he went*on down and down. 

• When he came to the lowest hell but one, hv% 
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•could not keep himqelf in senses. Such a 
stench was coming out that he );iad to put all 
his napknis and handkerchief!^ before his 
nose, and yet he could not.be senseless; he 

St. 

had to fall into a swoon. There wore so many 
crying voices, weeping and crying and 
gnashing of teeth down there; h^ could not 
bear it, He could not .keep his eyes open 
because of^those sights. He repented of his 
persistence to come to see the lowest hell. ^ 

In a few miniftes the people' on th6 railway. 

platform wore crying, ‘‘The*lowest hell, ihe 

lowest hell” for the convenience of * the 

passengers. There was engraved on the walls 

of the station, “The lowest hell.” But the 

priest was astonished. asked everybody,’’ 

“This cannot be the lowest hell ? It mijst be 

about^the highest heaven. No, no, it cannot 

be. This is not the lowest, this is not the 

« * * 

lowest hell; it mgist be heaven.” The^railway 
guard or conductor told him that this was the 
place, ^nd there, came a man who said, “Just 
get down, sir,' this is your destination.” 

He got down-poor fellow, but was surpthied. 
11^.expected the lowest bell to be worse than 
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the lowest hell but one. , But this Well nigh 
rivalled his hi^jhest heaven. He got out of 
the railway gtation and found there magnifi- 
eent gardens, Sweet-scented flowers, and 
fragrant breezes blowing into his faep. Ho 
met one tall genOeman. He asked his name 
and he thought he' sa w in him something or 
somebody whom he had seen before. The 
man was walking before him, and ho followed 

a * # a 

{^jjfter him; and when the man called out, the 
•paieSt was^ delighted. They shook hands, and 
the^ priest recognized him. Who. was heV 

.That'was Huxl^ey. He asked, ‘What is it, is 

0 

it the lowest hell?’^ Huxley said, “Yes, no 
doubt it is.’* And he said, ‘T came to preach 
to you, but first of aU, answer how is it that I 
find such a strange phenomenon before me?” 
Huxley said, “Yod were not.wrong in your 
expectations for the worst. Indeed* when we 
came here, it was the worst 4 )ossible hell in 
the universe. It was the most undesirable that 
could be conceived.’’ And here he pointed 
out certain place8:-“there were diifty ditches.” 
And*he- pointejd out another spot* “There, 
•was burning iron.”* And he pointed out 
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another spot, “there was hot sand*’; and 
“there was steaming dung.” He Said, “We 
were first of all placed in the most dirty 
ditches, but while there, with our hands wo 
were throwing water to the next adjoining hot 
burning iron; and we went on with that work 
throwing that dirty water out of'the ditchea 
on the hot burning iron that was on the 
banks. Then the stewards of the lowest hell 

I 

had to take us to those places where there was 
a burning liquid'oil but by the" time they took 
us to that place’ most of the iron had become 
wholly cooled, most of the iron could be 
handled, and still a great deal of iron was in 
its liquid burning condition, fiery condition. 
Then, with the aid of that iron which had 
cooled down, and holding it before the fire^ 
we 8uccee(led in making some machines and 
some other instruments. After that we were 
to be taken to (**^^ho third place whefe there 
was the dung. We were takers to that place 
and with the help of our instruments, iron 
spades and machines, we began the digging 
work. After that we"were taken to the other 
kcnd of soil, and there by* means of machines 
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and other instruments that we had got then 
ready, wo threw some of those things into 
the soil to which^we were taken; that served 
as manure, and thus we succeeded, by-and-by 
-in turning this hell into a veritable htJaven., 

Now the thing,is that in that lowest hell, 
% 

there were present all the materials which 
being simply placed hi their right positions, 
might mahc the higliest heaven.’ So it is, 
^ho Vedanta says, in you is present the divine 
Gfod, and in you is present the worthless 
body; but you have* misplaced the things. 
*You have donfi things upside down; in a 
topsyturvy way you have put them. You have 
put the cart before the horse; and that is how 
you make this world’a hell for you. You have 
simply*'not to destroy any thing, not to dig 
up anything. This am bitiouS spirit of yours, 
or this selfishness^ oh yours, or this angry 
nature of yours, of any othR* sin of yours, 
which is just like .a hell or heaven, you can,- 
iiot destroy, but yo\i ,c^n re-arrange! Up 
energy can be destroy^t but you can re- 
arra'u'ge ’ this hell and convert it into the 
'highest heaven. 
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The Vedanta says, the only open sesame, 
the only way to really stamp out^ all misery 
from the world,—long faces and gloom}", sad 
tempers, will not 'mend matters,—the only 
way to escape from' all sins, the only way to 
stand above all temptations is tp realize the 
true Self. You will never be' able to with- 
stand animal passions unless you do away 
with all this splendour and^^glory that* 
bewitches you, do away with'all th^t attract^ 
^ou. Whjen you realize that, you stand above 
all the passions, and at the same tijne bo 
perfectly free, be perfectly free, be perfectly 
full of bUss, and that is heaven, 

Om! Om! 

JEditor's note. 

This lecture was repeated in the Ac^ademy 
of Scienrfes ^on December 20, 1920. The 
striking passages of tlib le6t.ure whe^ repeated 
are given on the next page, which forms a sort 
of continuation of this liectilre dr which is 

e • *. • 

rather ‘‘the Prognosis and Diagnosis of sin”. 




(Lectyrc delivered •on 'December 20j J902j in the 
Academy of SderUxs, San Francisco.) 

My own Self in the form of ladies and 
gentlemen. . ^ . , • 

tTo-night we will investigate sin, if there 
Y5u wilf observe some very curious 
phenomena in this world, most * curious 
pkenoidena. You*will mark some facts in this 


world which baffle the ingenuity of philosop- • 
hers and you will notice certain facts,* moral 

I 

and religious facts, in> this world which are 
perplexing to scientists. The explanation of 
these, in* the light of Vedanta, will l;^e given 
to-night. These str^gn facts comprise the 
phenomena*of sin al%D« *How is4t that every 
body knows that whoever is born in this world 
is destined to die?* Every tree that is seen*on 
the earth must perish one day; every animal 
that i8.8peii on thi9 earth nfust perish, every 
man must die* Everybody knows it. Those 
who were * the cause of millions of people^s 
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deaths, these greatest warriors, Alexander, 
Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, all died; 
all these, through whoge hands bloodshed and 
slaughter were perpetuated to a degree beyond 
description, also died ; and so alao those died 
who brought the dead to'^life. Bodies \^e know 
are perishable; everybody knows it, but then 
nobody believes in it in practice. Intellectually 
everybody subscribes to the fafct that in this 
world each ‘^and all of , the bodies' must 
perish, but nobody iQ practice believes in it. 


Intellectual consent they give, but no practical 
belief in this , fact. How is it ? The oldest 

I 

man who has passed his three score and ten, 
the oldest man who is bordering on 90, the 
oldest man, go to him and you t<rill see that he 
wants to continue spreading his connections ; 
he wants tp live in this world for ever and ever; 
wants to shi^n death and^/he never jbhinks of bis 
death in practical life. He wants to extend 


bi§ property, he wants to' enlarge his circle of 
friends dnd relatives, he wants to have more 
and more of property under his dominion. He 
hopes to live pn,. Pr^ctica'lly he has no faith 
in dea|l||i .)>eBideq that, th^ yery-^ma oi 
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death sends a shudder through th^ whole frame 
from the top-of the head to the tip of the toe. 
The whole body quivers at the name of death. 
How is it that man cannot the idea of 
death, cannot bear the nam^ of death and at 
the same time knows that death is certain? 
How is it ? Hfere is an anomaly,' a kind of 
paradox.^ Explain it. Why should not people 
have any practical faith in deaths althoogh 

% 9 ' 

they have intellectual knowledge of it ? 
Vedanta explains it this way: “In man there is 
the.real Self, which is immortal, ther*e is the 
real SeM which is everlasting; .Unchanging, 
the same yesterday, to-day and for ever; in , 
man there is something which knows no 
death, which knows no.change. The practical 
noii-belief in death is due to the existence of 
this real Self in man, and it is thisreal,eternal, 
immortal Self that assert^ its existence in the 
practical non-belief dppeople in dftath,’^ 

We come to another curious phenomenon^ 
the phenomenon of the desire to» be be free. 
Everybody in this wofld wants Jio he free^ dogs, 
lions, tigers, .birds^ men lofe freedom. The 
thought of freedom is universal; nations shed 
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blood and wet the, earth with' it, with that 
red gore of laankiDd ; the fairy face of the 
earth is made to blush With ^laughter, with 
red blood, in the name of {(eedom. Christians^ 
Hindus, Mphammedans, all religions have 
set up before them one.goal. What is that? 
Salvation, the little me'aning^«of which is 
freedom. 

If you touch the;[eather8 or the body of the 
water fowl which lives in ^ dirty pond, yoh 
will see that ft isjdry, it is not affected i]:^the 
least bythe dirt or colour of the water ^ it is 
dry. It does not get wel^ Similarly, the 
, Vedanta says, “In you, 0 man, there is some¬ 
thing which is pure, which is not contami¬ 
nated by faults, sins and weaknesses of the, 
body; in this''world of sinfulness and sloth, it 
remains pure.” Where i^ the mistake made? 
Sinlessness belongs in reality to the real Self, 
the Atman, i^ut by mist^^e it is attributed to 
the body in practice. Whence did this idea 
of ,regarding the body an^ the mind pure, 
whence did it originate? Who planted it in 
the hearts of people? No body else,' no body; 
no Satan came to plant it in your hearts.; no 
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outside demon came. It is within you; the 
cause must be in the phenomenon itself. 
Those days are* past in which people sought 
the causes of phenomena outside themselves. 
If a man fell down, the fsAl was attributed to 
some cause outside the person.' Those days 
are gone. Science and philosophy do not 
allow such explanations. We should seek 
the explanation in t^e phenomenon its^f. 
•We know fife body to be*full of rfn, always at 
fjaulVand yet we Jook upon ourselves as sinless. 
Hovf do they explain this phenomenon? The 
Veda4ta says, “Explain it not by resorting to 
some outside Satan, explain it riot by attribut* 
ing it to outside devils; no, no. The pause ik 
within you, is within you, the Holy of holies. 
Within you is the purest of the pure, within 
you is ^he*sinless One, the Atman which makes 
its existence felt, which cannot be destroyed^ 
connot bc^ dispen^ ^ith, capnot be done 
away with. It is the*re, however faulty, how¬ 
ever einful the * body may be, the real Self, 
the sinlessness of the real Self must be there; 
it mu&yb«nake itself felt; it % there, it cannot 
bo destroyed.” 




Wecbm6 now ^ ther diffeteht sina, to the 
different pbenoihena which are called sins. 

(jf) This Cornea first This is 

not looked upon as a deaillj sin, but it is 

t * ‘ t I r* ^ 

universal. 

' - f I ^ 

How is it that froin the lowest '^vermin to 

! 'I • ■ 

the highest God, flattery is welcome? How is 
it tjhat every" body is a. slave of flattery, and 
every* body waits to be camplimented, 
humoured, petted, and be thought* highly of^? 
How is it? ‘ ‘ 

t 

Even the dogs, when yOu pat and flatter 
them, are full of joy at it. Ev/in the doge like 
fl^attery. Horses like flattery. The master of the 
horse comes up and pets him, strokes him, the 


horse pricks up his ears, ,is filled with energy. 

In India, some princes use tigers .instead 
of dogs for hunting purposes and the way of 
the tiger is to catch the prey in three leaps. 
If the prey is c&ught, wel)[«nd goody if not the 
tiger loses heart and sits down. On such 
occasions princes come up and.stroke the tiger 
and flatter him, and then he is filled with 
energy again.'We s^e that ev^n the tigera love 
<dattery. Take the man who is good for 
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liothiDg, who is worthless. Go to him and 
just ’ h^imour hied, flatter him. Oh! His 
countenance beams with joy. You will find 
a blootii oil hi#cheeks on the spot. 

In those countries wtfere the people worship 
gods, wb And that even the-gods are appeased^ 
by flatterAnfl what of the prayers of some 
monotheists? What are their prayers, what 
are their invocations? Examine them. .Examine 
them cfiSinterestedly, impersonally, and you 
^Will se# that ^hey are nothing else but flattery. 
How is it that fiattqr}^ is universal? Every Body 
loves flatterjj, while at the same time, there is 
not a single man who deserves that kind of 
flattery which pleases Mm. There is not a 
single man who deserves the unnecessary 
com^plimSnts that are paid to him by his 
adolirfers. The Vedanta explains it by saying 
that in every individval, in e.vefy person, in 
every Jbody, tb^re is the real Self, the real 
Atman, which is, as a luatter of fact, the 
greatest* of ihe ’great, the highest of the high. 
There is in reality something ih you which is 
the’highest of* the higli and that makes its 
existence felt. When the flatterer comes, gnd 
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he begins to admire us and pay us compliments^ 
we feel elated, we feel cheered. Why ? The 

cause is not that these statements are true, but 

1 

the Vedanta says that the real cause ties in 
our real ^elf. There is something behind the 
scenes, some potent force, something stern 
and indestructible, the greatest of the greht, 
the highest of the high, which is your real 
Self and deserves all flattery, all compliments^ 
and no compliments, no flattery, no* aggren- 
disement can be unworthy of tjie real SelJEv^ 
But'from this nobody shquld* draw the cotf- 
elusion that flattery is justified by Rama. No' 
flattery, praise and glory are to be rendered 
unto the real Self. Iti^ ought not to be rendered 
to the body, to the little self it ought not to be- 
given, “Render unto Csesar the things that 
are Cmsar’s’ and gender unto God the thiugs 
that are Gods’.’', The sinfulness of flattery 
lies in making the mistake ofSrendering untoi 
God what was to be'Cmsar’s, and giving unto 
Gmsar what was to be given unto God^ In thie 
topsy-turvy stjfte lies the sinfulness of our 
being slaves of • flatWy. Herein lies * the 

sinlulness. The cart is puji before the horse* 
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If you realize the Self and feel and become 
one with the Greatest of the great and the 
Highest of the high, and know it to be your 
Atman, rise ajbote the body, above the mind,, 
you are really tiie Greatest of the great, the 
Highefit of the high; you ,aib your own ideal;, 
no, you are your own God. Realize this and 
you are tVee, but the mistake is made in giving 
the glory of the Atman, the real Self,*to the* 
body a®d in seeking flattery and aggrandize-* 
•Tiientjfor the body. Herejn lies the mistake. 
•How is it that each and every person in this 
world, everybody in this world, and every 
animal even is tainted with flattery or pride? 
How’’ is it that vanity ai|d pride are universal?' 

A certain gentleman came to Rama, and 
said, “iiook hefe, look here. Our religion 
has got the largest number of people as Its 
devotees, as its converts, therefore our religion 
must-be the ^glfest. Wg have the largest 
majority of mankind belonging to our religion, 
.therefore it must be the best.’* Rama said, 
‘•Brother, brother, make your remarks after 
o,bflerving riglitly, I^o^ou.believe in Satan?’^ 
^.e said, “Tes.” ^ “Theti please say whether 
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Satan’s religion has got the largest number of 
followers or yours. If truth id to be judged by 
majority, then Satan has the supremacy over 
•all.’’ ‘ r ' . 

(2) Fam^^;^We say that vanity or pride, 
ypu might call it one of the. faces of Satan, 
has taken a stronghold in eveifybody in this 
world. How is it ? At the same time we 
know that the body does not deserve any pride 
that this body has no right to take airs of 
'Superiority, or to be‘proud. Everybody knows ' 
that tlbe body does not deserve or is not worthy' 
of any vanity or pride, and yet everj^body has 
it. How is it? Wherefrom did it come, this 
universal phenomenoife From where did come 
this universal anomaly, this universal para¬ 
dox? Wherefrom dobs it come? It must come 
from within you. Tlio cause is not far to seek. 
There is in you.the Greatest of the great, that 
is your real Self. Ypu will have Vo realize that 
and know that; and *wheh you realize and 
know the true Self, the Atman, you will no’ 
longer stoop down to seek praise for this little 
body. You will no longer stoop down to sefeh 
.any vanity or pride for this little body. If you 
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roillize the true Self, if you redeem your own 
heart,, you are your own redeemer* If you 
realize the 0ro4 within you, then to heir 
praises for this little liody, to hear any tributes 
for yolir body will appear* to you as belittlinjj 
yourselt. will’'appear to you as beineanirig 
yourself. Then you will stand above bodily 
vanity or selfish pride. This is the way to 
stand jTbove bodily vanity or selfish pride. * 
' The truq Atman within, the true Self being 
'^e Greatest ef t}ie great, the .Highest of the 
high, the (^od of gods, how can it give up its 
nature ? How can this Atman degrade itself, 
believe itself to be pooi^ wretched, vermin or 
worm ? How can it degrade itself to that 
depth &t ignorance ? It <?annot give up its^ 
nstWVe, it cannot give up 48 nature. And that 
is the cause of vanity or prid^ being universal. 
But wanity o»C pride is ' not justified by this 
explanation, Vanity or^pride for the body is 
•not juslifie^. ' , , 

We know that the earth moves; and 
lielatiYely to the earth,* the'sun is statioDary'. 
All know t^t the sun does iiot moTe an^that 
the earth reyolyes : but we make a mistake. 
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we fall into an error, we ascribe the motion of 
the earth to the sun and the fest of the sun 

we ascribe to the earth* The* same kind of 

% 

mistake is, made^by thb people who hunger 
^pr pride, who are subject to vanity! The 
eame kind of error comes in here,,: Here is 
the Atman, the real sun, the Light oi lights, 
which is JmTnovable, which is really the 
‘Source of all glory, and here is the body, like 
the earth, all the tiihe changing and vTorthy* 

t f 

of no praise, worthy of no glory*, but we mako 
a mistake in attributing the glory of the Atman 
to the body and the worthlessness of the body 
to the Atman, the real Self. This error* this 
mistake, this form of ignorapee is the cause 
of seeking.aggran^zement for the little body. 
Now if this ignorance could be called Satan, 
if Satan could betranslated as jgnorance, then 
we might say thab^herein com^ Satan which 
puts the things in confusion | the Atman's 
glory to the body and the body's worthlessness 
to the Atman. Remove this ignorance, remove 
this ignorance and you kill vanity or pride.; 

(0)’ Avdnee:—How is it that greed, 
ag^andizemOnt or avarice is universal ? 
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Animals have greed, men have it, women 

have it^ everybody has it. How is it that 

greed, avarice ot aggrandizemenhis universal ? 

Everybody.wants to hXve all sorts of things 

around him. Everybody want’s to accumu'late^ 

the things around his body, and this greed is 

never satisfied. The more you gefc, the more 

• # ^ 
does’the flame of greed increase, the, more is 

this flamlj fed’,' You become ah emperor, and 

»iill the,greed^i8 there and your greed is also 

prmcely. You are a^poor man and Jour grfeed 

is p,oor. Howh it that it is universal ? In the 

churches, in the Hindu temples, in the 

Mohammedan mosques,i/ everywhere, *the 

preachers deliver long sermons and say, 

“Brothers? no greed, no gfeed, no greed.*' 

The/put forth all their enejgies to strangle 

it; they want to remove it, to e^^a^icate it, but 

it is t))ere despite all thbin remonstrances. 

How is it? It cannot be thrhttled, it cannot be 

checked, it is',there, Explaiq it. Before you 

want to kill greed, before you* want to kill 

thi& dise^asQ, let us know the cause of it. 

• , * 

Unless you tell tha cause of the disease, yau 
:aipe nUt expected to be iu a position to cure the 
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disease* Let us know the cause of it. To say 
that Satan puts it into our hearts is unscienti¬ 
fic, is unphilosophical. It is contrary to all 
the laws of logic. T^iat will not do. If you 
cannot give a scientific explanation of the 
fact, why this ' mythological explanation ?' 
Why is it universal? The Vedanta expains it 
by saying that there is in you, 0 man, the 
reality, the tru6 Self the real Atman asserting 
itself; it cannot Jbe crushed. They say thp* 
no' energy gan be destroyed, no force can 
be annihilated. We hear about the law of 
conservation of energy, indesfructibility of 
matter, persistenceUf*force. We hear all that, 
and hero the Vedanta says, “0 preachers, O’ 
ministers, 0 Christians, Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans, you cannot crush down this energy, 
you cannot crush down this force which 
appears in the Jorm of ^ greed. You^ cannot 
crush it down. From time immemorial ai;ll sorts< 

i I 

of religions Jia.ye been preaching against 
greed, against avarice, against aggrandize¬ 
ment but the world* is not a bit better for all 
ypur Vedas, Bibles andKorans.^Greeclis there.. 

' 1 V * \ J 

The energy cannot hedestroy^, but;you cao/ 
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make the right use of it.*' The Vedanta says, 
^‘0 man of‘the*woi;ld, you make a mistake. 
Take that greatest of words, that word of three 
letters, Q-o-d, read’the letters in the reverse 
orde?. What does it become ? D-o-g. * Thus 
you are misreading the Holy of holies, the 
pure Q-o-d in* you, you are misunderstanding 
it; you Are reading it. in the contrary wa^; and 
, thus you ttkake a veritable dog of yourselves, 
v^reas yoif are‘in reality thc^Holy of holies, 
£h^ure (?od.- Through the error, through thb 
ignorance of attributing the glory of the Atman 
to the body atd the worthlessness of the 
body to the atman, by this ijfistake you fall’a 
victim to greed. Eradicate this error, and you 
are God immortal. liedeem tha real Self in 
you, take,a firm stand in the true Self, and 
realize yourself'to be the Go^ of ^ods, the 
Holy of holies, th^'Master of ^universe, the 
Lord of lords, and ft* becomea ‘impossible for 
you to seek .these outside things and accumu¬ 
late them round this body.’' * *. 

(4) Attachment f—We cpme now to the phe¬ 
nomenon* ol aitathment or grief. What is th^ 
*cauee Qf attachment, Vhich means that the 
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person sujecfc to this eVil wants that the things* 
around him should not change ? A man is 
filled with sorrow and anxiety at the death of 
a loved one. What dees his sorrow or anidety 
show? What does ft prove? Can we expect 
conditions to remain as they are; can we 
expect to keep cur loved ones always with us, 
when we know intellectually, that everything 
in this world id changeful, is in’a stalfe of flux? 
And yet we wish that there should be 
change^ how is it? The Vedanta says, “0 mcn»* 
in you there is something which is really un¬ 
changeable, which is the same yesterday, to¬ 
day and for ever, \]Dut by mistake (ignorance) 
the unchangeable nature of the true Self is 
ascribed to tho circumstances of the body* 
Thaj; is the cause of it. Eradicate ignerance 
and you stand above worldly attachments.” 

I _ 

(5)-Sloth :—What ia *thG.cause of aloth or 
indolence? AccordiDg to'the Veda'bta, the 
cause of the universality of sloth or indolence 
is that the real Self within e^h and all i» 
perfect rest, is peace, ^nd the real Self, being 
infinity cannot move, the infinite cannot move. 
It is the 'finite only that can move. This is a 
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, circle,^ and here is another circle. Where this 
is, the other is not; where the other is, the 
first is not. If one limits the being of the other, 
both are finite : if we w^t to make one circle 
infinite it will cover the whole, space.* There 

n, rii, * 

will, be no room for the little circle. As long 
as the smaHer circle limited it, it could not be 
•called infinite. In order that the first circle 
might become infinite,Jt must be one, it must 
higve nothing else, outside it, a^d so having 
'nothing else outside it there is no room which 
•is irot filled up by the infinity, and so the in* 
finitj^ having no room cannot move. In the 
infinity there must be no chjBinge. The Atm^n, 
the true Self within is ini!inite; it fs all rest; 
it is all peace. There is, no motion there. That 
beingi^the case, the infinity, tlie Atma,n’s pea¬ 
cefulness is thrpugh ignorance carried to the 
body and the body suffers from slojit and it has 
indolence in it. T^at is the c^se of indolence 
or sloth being oniversal in- ihe whole word. 

(6) How is it that everybody in 

this world wants to have no rival to hiibself ? 
Eye^body want6 to be (hd supreme ruler. 

** St ^ 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

Hy right there is none to dispute.*^ 
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This is what everybody wants to feel* 
What is the cause of the univeisality of this? 
Explain this fact, this hajrd, stern reality,, 
explain it. The Vedanta says, *The real cause 
is that in you, 0 man, is the true At^ian which 
is one without a second, twhich is rivalless, 
matchless; and by ignorance, * by mistake, 
is the oneness and the' glory of the Atman 
being attributed to the bodj} a«nd there ia , 
the tendency to^have no rivals of the bod|;!; 

' (7) Sensuality :—Sensuality is*nothing Jfiit 
‘ gratifying the senses, 'wanting all ‘iJeauty, 
This too is universal, and can'be treated just 
as other sins. y*We are all beauty, the 
unchangeable Self is all beauty now and 
forever/' and tjie realization of this will show 
us that what, we are trying to get for the 
phyBical telon'gs to, or is the^real Self.' 

(8) How is 4ihat anger or rebellion 

is universal ? It is because of our real Self 
which is free now and forever, that we'are not 

^ t 

satisfied to. be‘limited in any'way. We see 
'rebellion in the small child,, it must have it» 
way; we see Eebellion.in sects; they'must have 
their way; we see rebelHon in nations and w»' 
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«ee the country blush With the blood, shed in 
the cause <of freedom. All this because the 


Self is not i^alized*# The real Self is free, 

how could it be anythin^ else! It was never 

boiVn, will n*ever die, r^ains.the same for 

ever* Free it rnjast. be. If it* were true that 
• ♦ .* 
you were bojind, you never could be free, for 

the more truth you know, the more you wQjild 


have beep confirmed in,the bondage. But the 
i^mth is that we. by our inner nature, are free, 
mna the knowledge of the trlith reveals our 
Semn^true coloulrs. - • « 


• We will notenter into other sins. Other 
sins are also explained in ttuB same way by the 
Vedanta. All the possible deadly sins are 


explained, and the w,ay to remove all these sins 

is simply to remove the universal ignorance 

which makes y^u confound the two. 

A man was steering from .two diseases. 

He had 9 disease 6f,the eyes 9 ^d a disease of 

the stomach.. He came to a*doctor and asked 
« • • •• 

hioi to treat him. The>rdoctor.gave this 
patient two kinds of medicipes, two kinds of 
pewdeVs; One qjE the powders was to be applied 
to eyes. It contained antimony or lead 
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sulphide, and if taken internally, it is a poison. 
It can be applied to the eyes and the people 
in India use this powder.fer ihe eyes* So the 
doctor gave him th| powder for the eyeis 
containing antimony pr lead sulphide. Another 
powder he gave Him to be te^ken. This powder 
contained pepper and chillies; chillies which 
have: a very cold name,< a very cold name^ 

i 

but which are .very hot. He gave^ him one 
powder containing chillies to be taken. Thif 
men being in a state of confusion just' 
iiiterchanged the two powders. The pAfwder 
which was to be ..taken he applied to the ^yes, 
and the antimony and other thing which were 
poisons he took. Here were the eyes blihded 
and the stomach worsted, c 

y* 4 

That is what is being done hjf the people, 
and that is |he cause of all tha^so»called sine 
in this world. Here is ^he^tman, the Light 
of lights within* 70 u, and here is the body, the 
stomach, so to say. What is to be done to the 
body jo being done'to the Atman, and the 
respect and honour ^nd glory pf the Atman are 
being paid unto* the body. Everything mix^ 
up; everything put into ^a state of confusipn. 
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That causes this phenomenon of so called sins 
in this wbtld» 6et things right and right you 
are, you prosper ^ materially, you are the God 
of gods spiritually.' • • 

Similarly in you is everything, bufby the 
misplacement of things God is j)ut down below * 
and the bedy is placed abov.e it, and the 
highest heaven is^turned into the direst trellr 
Place theip in .the right order and you will see 
ti^t even this dire and abominable phenomenon 
sins speaks* of your go(iliness, of yoar 
pu?nyjk Get the rigbft vision and you are th^ 
•greatest God. • , • 

A man, who believed In no God, 'wrote 
everywhere on the walls oi his house, “God is 
no where.’’^ He was an atheist. He was a 
lawye^, and one time a client came^to him • 
and crftered hmifc $ 500. He ^id, .‘^No, I will 
take $ 1,000.»* The client said, “All right. X. 

' will pay ^ou $ 1,000 if you vjill the case, but I 
will pay yqu aftewards; if you want to take 
$600, then you’may haven't firSt.” .The Rtwyer 
felt sure of success and took up the case. He 

A e 

W8ht*. to' the j3»urt, feeling sure that he had 
‘'done everything rigut. He had studied the 
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case carefully, but when the case was tried, 
the lawyer of the opposite patty.brofigh*^ out 
euch a strong point that he lost the case and 
the 1 1,000 which he ]^ad-expected to receive 
for his services.* He canie to his house dejected, 
'crest-fallen and in a sad-plight. He was 
leaning over his table in a state of dejection- 
whefL there came to him bis darling child who 

f 

was just'learnicg to spell. He began ..to spell 
nut “Q-p d-i-s—that is a long word, so manj^ 
letters; that word the poor child o6uld nS/ 
Spell. He divided it into two parts, 
h-e-r-e, and the child jumped up*with joy *; he ♦ 
was amazed at his !^wu success in spelling out 
the whole sentence, “God is now here.” “God 
is now here.” The same f‘God is nowhere” 

I t 

was read “God is now here.” Tlmt is alk 
The Vedanta^ wants you tcv^pell things in 
the right way: Do not piisread them ; do not 
misspell them. "^iKead this ..^God is nowhere/’ 
that is to say, the phenomenon of siu, crime, 
**God ia now hero.” B^n in your sins is proved 
your divinity, the,divinity ^of* ypnr nature. 
Realize that and the whole world blooh[rd..f 0 r 
ybu a paradise, the whole world is conVe];ted 
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into^Q. garden, a heavefi. 

Onccf in an l^aminatiop the students were 
askeif toVfite ap eSsay on the miracle of Christ 
turning water ijito* ^^in^ The hall was filled 
with students and they were writing. One poor 
fellow was whisUmg, singings looking at this* 
'corner and*at that. He did not write a single 
syllable, he did »o.t*write a single wordT Bte 
went^pn making fun even in the Examination 
kii^ll, he w%nt On enjoying himself. Oh^ his was 
independjflt^spirit. When the time was up 
■anSTVihe superintefident was collecting tH8^ 
answers, the Superintendent-made a joke with 
Byron, and told him that Jihe superintendent 
was very sorry that Byron was fatigued by 
writing SG^ long an^essay. Bpt Byron at the 
timeUoipk ui his .pen and wrote one^entence* 
on the ans^;^ book, and Aanded it to the 
superintendent. , ^When the result. of the, 
examination was*cmt, .h^^gdt the first prize. 
Byron got the* first prize, the rn^tn who had 
written nothihg, who,|ff6ply*tdak up Ms pen 
and with one ^stroke sciibbM * out a single 
sentence* ghi the first prii^e. The shperinten- 
debt pi the examination who thought Byron to 
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be an idler was amazed, and all the other 
competitors asked the examiner be'^kind 
enough to read before the whole ^lass, before 
the whole congregation of students, the essay 
by which Byren got (the prize. The eassy was; 
‘‘The water ss^W her maa^ter and blushed” 
This was on the miracle of Christ by which he 
durtied water into wine. ^TJiat was the whole 
essay. Is ib not really wonderful? In blushing 
the face becomes red; the water became red 
wine. When a lady hears out • her iord, Itor* 
'^iover, she blushes; the wuter saw her ptmvaier 
and blushed. Tl^at is all. Splendid, is it not? 

^ilecsiise the ti^e Self within you; like 
Christ, realise that ihe father and the son are 
one. “In the beginning was the word; the word 
was with God.” Realize it, resize it. The 
Hea'Cen of ^ heathens is withip/you. Realize 
that and wherever you go> the dirtiest water 
will blush intePwtho sparljLiiig wine «ior you; 
every dungeon vrtll be conyerted into the 
Heav^ of ‘heaYens<^or you. fhefe will not 
be a single dif^oulty (A: trouble for Jrou; ^ the 
master of all ye become. ' 

bm! Omlji OniS! 








